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LITERATURE. 
DEATH. 
BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 


Angel, who treadest in the track of Time? 
Guarding the entrance to that unknown clime, 
Whence come no whispers to the world below, 
Whence not a song we hear 
Of triumph or of cheer, @ 
Or sound of happy footsteps passing to and fro. 


Pale as the Maybell trembling in the breeze 
Thou makest youthful cheeks. The summer seas 
Lose their calm blue beneath thy waving wing ; 
Fierce storms thou summonest 
From the deep mountain-breast, ‘ 
To be thy pursuivants when thou art wandering. 


Thy name is terrible ; thine icy breath 
Stern order to the War-Fiend uttereth, 
Who stains the pleasant turf a fearful red ; 
Or dashes in the wave 
A myriad spirits brave, : 
For whose eternal rest no saintly song is said. 


Yet have I known thee, Death, with gentle hand 
Lead some poor wanderer to the heavenly land, 
Amid the purple light of autumn eves ; 
While to the harvest moon 
Arose a rustic tune 
From sunburnt, lusty reapers, binding up their sheaves. 


And even if, insome too cruel mood, 
Thou didst neglect the weary multitude, 
To clutch the fair bride in her orange-bloom— 
To dim her eyes of light 
Upon the marriage night, 
And bear her pallid beauty to the marble tomb : 


Or the sweet child who prattles all day long 
Didst touch with chillness ’mid his cradle song— 
Yet, unrepining, let us hopé and pray. 
The Master calls his own 
Up to his golden throne ;-- 
When they are gathered there, thou, Death shall pass away 





EPITAPH ON THE MARQUIS OF ANGLESEA’S LEG. 
Written shortly after the Battle of Waterloo. 


Here rests and let no saucy knave 
Presume to sneer and laugh, - 

To learn that mouldering in the grave 
Is laid a British calf! 


For he who writes these lines is sure 
That those who read the whole 
Will find such laugh was premature, 

For here, too, lies a sole. 


And here five little ones repose, 
Twin-born with other five, 
Unheeded by their brother toes, 

Who all are now alive. 


A leg a foot—to speak more plain— 
Rest here of one commanding, 

Who, though his wits he might retain, 
Lost half his understanding. 


And when the guns, with thunder fraught, 
Pour’d bullets thick as hail, 

Could only in this way be taught 
To give the foe leg bail. 


And now in England, just as gay 
As in the battle brave, 

Goes to the rout, review, or play, 
With one foot in the grave. 


Fortune in vain here show’d her spite, 
For he will still be found, 

Should England’s sons engage in fight, 
Resolved to stand his ground. 


But Fortune’s pardon I must beg ; 
She meant not to disarm ; 

And when she lopp’d the hero's leg, 
She did not seek his h-arm, 


And but induiged a harmless whim, 
Since he could walk with one ; 
She saw two legs were lost on him 

Who never meant to run. 


EUHGR'S INDIGNATION AT THE SLOW WAR-MOVEMENTS. 
he two following extracts from our witty contemporary, are illustrative of 
bo feverisk state of the British public mind. They Gere ceblished on Satur- 
ay, b hay >] ult, previously to the receipt of the news of the bombardment of 
DUET BETWEEN “‘ PUNCH”’ AND THE BRITISH PUBLIC. 


The following Duet has been written to the ver i 
u very easy and agreeable Air of 
nelly Pretty Page,” in order that it may be sung everywhere sn by every- 


y i— 
British Publie. My faithful P 
Hee out, look out afar! ny ee 
ear you no tidings of 
No tidings of the em war, 





Punch. The British fleet at rest I see, 


With sailors whistling o’er the lee. 


British Public. My faithful Punch, look out again, 





Look out, lock out again : 





See you no fighting on the main, 
No fighting on the main? 


Punch. No, dearest Public, all is still, 
All, all is still; 
Save when some Turks the Russiange kill, 
Some Turks the Russians kill. 


British Public. My faithful Punch, look out once more, 
Look out, look out once more ; 
Hear you the British Lion roar, 
The British Lion roar? 


Punch. The British Lion’s tail I see, 
Wagging most portentously ; 
And now I think I hear him roar 
Louder than e’er he did before. 
But, dearest Public, much I fear, 
‘Tis but an empty roar I hear. 


British Public. Oh mind what you say ! 
Have the fleet gone to play ? 
Did I send them away 
For an idle display ? 


Punch. I know what I say ; 
Now you’ve sent them away, 
I hope for the day 
When they’ll get into play : 

I shall ery if they don’t. 


British Public. Oh mind what you say! 
Did I send them away 
For an idle display, 
I shall ery if I did, &c. &c: 


Punch. Oh ’tis true what I say! 
Though I hope for the day 
When they’!l come into play : 
I shall ery if they don’t, &c. &c. 


HECTOR (Punch) RePRoves parts (Cambridge). 
(Slightly improved from Pope). 

While Reverend Sumner draws up Wednesday’s prayers, 
Punch to the Tuileries in wrath repairs ; 
And entering, in the glittering rooms he found 
His friend the Duke, whose useless arms lay round ; 
While opera-glass, white glove, and crush chapeau, 
Denote far less the Warrior than the Beau. 

Him thus inactive, with an ardent look 
Great Punch beheld, and high resenting, spoke. 
“Come, George, is this the time for féte and dance? 
Why lingerest in the brilliant halls of France ? 
Russia and Greece against the Turk conspire, 
Who begs his slow allies to open fire ; 
Along the Danube Abdul’s champions fall, 
And the fierce Cossack climbs o’er Trajan’s wall. 
Dundas lies idle, or from sulk or fear, 
An ice impedes the keels of bold Napier. 
While thou art courting fair Eugenia’s smile, 
Or watching the grandes eaux at proud Versailles. 
Your Royal Highness, were it not more fair 
Our troops to hearten and their toils to share? 
Start—and approve thyself the Moslem’s friend, 
Tis more than time the Russian’s march should end.” 


The manly Cambridge from his sofa sprung, 
No vain excuses faltered on his tongue, 
Eight words alone he spoke. ‘“ By Jove, you’re right. 
I’m off, my boy!” He said—and rushed to fight. 
Iliad, vi. 388. 
SE eennnEEEiin _taieennentiemnieed 


THE LOCK OF HAIR. 
CHAPTER I. 


Among the most devoted of the followers of the unfortunate Charles I. 
was Sir John Singleton. He had secretly left London, after the king’s 
execution, with his wife and child, fearing if he remained there in those 
troubled times he should not escape the fate of his friends, many of whom 
he had seen conducted to the scaffold. He lived in the strictest retire- 
ment on a small estate he possessed in Wales, remaining there till he 
heard the news of the Restoration. He then hastened back to London 
with his family, and lost no time in presenting himself before Charles, who 
received him in a very condescending manner, and told him he would not 
forget him. In fact, he was soon after appointed one of the lords of the 
bedchamber. Sir John Singleton was a man of about sixty-five years of 
age, of astern and irritable temper, and carried the marks of it in his 
face. He was a domestic tyrant in the worst sense of the word. Tall and 
upright, he had beea handsome in his younger days, and had a haughty 
and commanding air. He wore a profusion of hair as white as snow, 
which, according to the fashion of the period, fell over his shoulders in 
natural curls. He had married rather late in life, and had an only daugh- 
ter, Alice. Lady Singleton was many years younger than her husband, 
and had the remains of great beauty; but you could see by her anxious 
and dejected look that the tyramny of twenty-five years had done its 
work. She had married him for love ; but fear and a sense of injury soon 
succeeded in damping her first affection. Their daughter Alice was a 
beautiful creature ; she was small in figure, but el tly made, and had 
the look of an Italian. A profusion of fine b: ir, lovely dark eyes, 
and a very pretty Mouth, formed altoge ing picture. She did 
not adopt the monstrous custom of tresses by wearing pow- 
der, but arranged them, mixed with nd her classically-shaped 
head. She had the determined temper of father, mixed with her mo- 
ther’s gentleness, but without her feeblenees of character. She was loved 
with a sort of idolatry by her aa t in a different manner, accord- 
ing to the character of each. Her never wished her to be out of his 
sight for one moment, would never allow her to go into company, or to 
make any acquaintance, fearing, as she was an heiress, some one might 








_| make her an offer of marriage, and that he should thus lose his darling. 


Her mother, on the contrary, would have been glad to have indulged her 
in every reasonabie way, and would have submitted to part with her if 
only to emancipate her from her father’s tyranny, but possessing no energy 
of character, she never dared to enterfere. 

Alice, among her various accomplishments, had a great taste for paint- 
ing; and as her father would never think of having a governess at home, 
she at last succeeded in persuading him to allow her to go to the studio of 


an artist to take lessons. Mr. Campbell, a painter of some vray & 
thought he could add to his income, which had been very much reduced in 
those turbulent times, by opening a class for female pupils. He was mar- 
ried, and bore an irreproachable character, and so he soon had his studio 
filled with young ladies, and amongst the rest Alice Singleton. As the 
parents found that the young ladies were néver left by themselves in the 
painting-room, they soon contented themselves with leaving their daugh- 
ters at the door, and usually sent a servant for them in the evening. At 
the end of about three months, Alice had so much improved that she sur- 
passed all her companions, and excited the envy of some, though in gene- 
ral she was much beloved. The studio where they took their lessons was 
a spacious room, about sixteen feet in height, and was lighted by large 
windows, from which hung long red curtains, so disposed that each pupil 
could regulate her light according to her wish. At one end was a door 
opening into the apartments where the painter and his wife dwelt ; at the 
other end was a smaller one, belonging to a cabinet where he kept his 
paints, canvas, &c. Over this door was a window, from which might be 
seen the interior of the small room. This side of the studio was in gene- 
ral deserted ; but, on one pevticular morning, Alice, feeling in a restless 
mood, had moved her easel from one side to the other, without being able 
for a long time to place it to her satisfaction. At last it was observed 
that she suddenly stopped opposite the door, and appeared to her 
work. But there was one person who had been all the while wate her 
movements ; it was a young lady of the name of Agnes Mountjoy. She 
was of an envious temper, was very jealous of Alice, and had been wait- 
ing a long time to do her a mischief. Miss Singleton had been sittin; 
still about half an hour, when she thought she heard a gentle sound as o! 
a person fast asleep. She listened attentively, and was convinced there 
was some one in the little room. Feigning to be dissatisfied with her 
light, she mounted a small ladder kept for the purpose, and pretending to 
arrange her curtain, looked into the cabinet. What was her surprise on 
beholding on a sofa a young man apparently wounded, as his arm was in 
a sling, and his face bore marks of great suffering. ‘“ Poor fellow,’ 
thought she, *‘he is no doubt a Republican, and has a price set on his 
head ; but what of that?—he belongs to the family of mankind, and as 
such is entitled to compassion.” Being of a resolute character, she deter- 
mined to remain where she was until all her companions were gone, and 
then ask Mr. Campbell who his protegée was. She at intervals hummed a 
tune, fearing that the noise, slight as it was, might be heard. The painter 
glanced at her from time to time, and she fancied she saw an anxious ex- 
pression on his face. Alice appeared all the while to be working very 
diligently. AtTast Mr. Ca ii sed over to see the oe she was 
doing : she showed him a sketch she had made of a man iying Om w sofa, 
with his arm in a sling, saying at the same time, “ Trust me, I will never 
betray you!”’ He was thunderstruck ; but quickly recovering, he said, 
I will—wait until the rest are gone.”” When the pupils were dismissed, 
he related to her the following facts :—“‘ The man to whom I have given 
an asylum is the son of one of the most violent of the regicides, and who 
after the Restoration, had fled to. Holland ; he was followed and taken, 
brought back, tried, and is now under sentence of death. His son was 
found in great distress by my wife’s father, who begged me to conceal him 
until the expected amnesty is proclaimed. He has been very ill, having 
been wounded in the arm in one of those party collisions which so often 
take place. If you can contrive to come to-morrow, which is not lesson- 
day, [ will introduce him to you. Don’t tell your father at present, as I 
know he is so stanch a royalist that he would think it his duty to betray 
him to the government.” Alice was very early at the study next morn- 
ing, and met Miss Agnes Mountjoy coming down stairs. She had fathomed 
the mystery : a small crack in the door betrayed the secret. 

‘ Bless me!” she said, when she saw Alice, “ How forgetful we are! 
you have mistaken the day as well as myself.” 

Alice took this for a reason, merely saying, “ I am going to speak to 
Mrs. Campbell.” 

She was introduced to the young Republican. He was surprised at the 
sight of a stranger ; but Mr. Campbell said— 

‘ Fear nothing—she is a friend.” 

Alice gave him her hand in a frank manner, saying, “ You are wounded, 
but I hope you are not much hurt.” 

‘Tam better, but still very weak,” he replied. 

She soon saw his sickness was more of the mind than of the body. She 
tried to console him by telling him she had heard her father say there was 
to be an amnesty proclaimed, giving a full pardon to all who were not 
nearly concerned in the king’s death. While they were conversing in 
this manner, they heard a great noise in the street. They went to the 
window, and saw it was the procession conducting the regicides to Ty- 
burn to be there executed, and amongst them Walter saw his own father. 
“« My poor father!” said he; “ they are going to murder thee, and thy 
unhappy son cannot rescue thee ; but if I cannot do that, I will avenge 
thee.’ Saying these words, he ran to the door, but before he could reach 
it, Alice had barred his passage. 

“Tt is madness,” said she, “ to attempt to go in the street. You can- 
not save your father. You are known, are wounded, and once outside 
this house you would be arrested, thrown into prison, and probably share 
the fate of your father.”’ 

He let her lead him quietly to the sofa, where he sat with his face bu- 
ried in his hands, while large drops stood on his forehead, and his coun- 
tenance expressed the agony he felt. The only words heard from his lips 
were :— 

“ My dear parent, they are murdering thee.” 

Alice, in the most delicate manner, tried to raise his hopes, told him he 
would’soon be free--that a bright future was awaiting him; asked him 
to confide in her ; advised him to remain in privacy until the storm was 
blown over, saying, that if pecuniary means were wanted, he must treat 
her as a sister, as she was rich, and he could pay her when he was more 
fortunate. While she was speaking, Walter, ‘ie had kept his face buried 
in his hands, as these sweet words fell like balm on his wounds, raised his 
eyes and looked at the speaker. The beauty of her countenance, ani- 
mated with the most lively expression—her words of peace and hope, 
which he saw came from her heart—the graces of her gestures, made him 
for a moment forget his misery. Her hand was slightly raised above his 
head, as if invoking a blessing: all this was too much for him. 

* You are an angel from heaven,” said he, and knelt at her feet. At 
this moment the rays of the departing sun fell on the spot where they 
were, encircling his head with its glory. The young girl, who was slightly 
superstitious, took this for a happy presage. She stood still for a mo- 
= then casting a yapid glance at Walter, said, placing her finger on 

er li 

“ Be prudent,” and fled. 

The next morning Alice contrived to be at the studio before the other 
pupils, in order to have another conversation with Walter Nevil. He re- 
lated to her his sufferings in trying to elude the bloodhounds who had 
been sent to take his parent ; how they had been obliged to part--his fa- 
ther making him promise, on pain of forfeiting his blessing, not to seek 
him in prison. 

These meetings between Walter and Alice took place nearly every day, 
and had continued for more than a month, without her parents knowing 





anything of the matter; for as her father’s duties kept him from home, 
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her absence was never observed by him. Ifshe was ready to receive him 
en his return from court, he no fault with her. 

For some time Alice had noticed that Mr. Campbell’s pupils bad gra- 
dually diminished : first one, and then another stayed away ; at last there 
only remained a young lady of the name of Laura Montford. She had 

shown a great affection for Alice, who won her heart by ber kind- 
ness and amiable manners. One day, Miss Singleton observing that she 
remained in the studio much later usual, remarked to her, “ It is 
getting dark, my dear, you had better go home.” 

“I want,” said Laura, “ to finish this head this evening, because I am 
takin lesson.’ 

“ ean alee to leave Mr. Campbell’s? I am very sorry for that.” 

“ Have you not perceived,” replied her friend, “‘ that I have been for 
gome time the only scholar beside D eager ” 

Seeing Alice looked surprised, she continued, ; 

« Don’t be angry, and I will tell you the cause. Mrs. Smith was at a 
party last evening where she met my parents. She entered into conver- 
sation with my mamma, and asked her if she still allowed me to take les- 
sons at Mr. Campboll’s studio. ‘ Certainly,’ replied my mamma. ‘ Do 

ou not know that Sir Jobn Singleton’s daughter has a lover hid in 
the cabinet, and that the painter and his wife are privy to it?’ Mamma 
scolded me well when she came home. I told her that I did not believe a 
word of it, and that I was sure you were a good girl, and were always 
held up as a pattern to the rest.” 

Alice kissed her with tears in her eyes, saying—— 

“ T am grateful for your good opinion,” and took leave ofher. = 

When she was gone Alice went over to Mr. Campbell, who was painting 
at the other end of the room. 

“ My dear sir,” said she, “ yon have lost all your scholars, and I un- 
fortunately gm the cause of it.” She then told him Laura’s tale. 

Mr. Campbell, in deep excitement, took Alice’s hand, and leading her 
to the sofa, where Walter was reclining, joined their hands, saying— 

“ You must marry, my children. The sight of your happiness will re- 
pay me for all losses. : Zz , 

e young man asked for an explanation: it was soon given. He 
the artist’s hand, and said— 

“ How shall I ever be able to reward you? I not only owe you my 

but all my future happiness. 
- Oh,” said Mr. Compae 1, “ don’t be grieved at what has negpansts 
when once the Republican party hear that I have sheltered a friend of 
theirs, I shall soon have my studio filled with their daughters.” 


0 


CHAPTER II. 

While this scene was acting in the studio, Sir John Singleton and his 
wife were impatiently waiting the return of Alice. The house they 
lived in was a large and gloomy mansion, standing in a court, sur- 
rounded by high walls. It was situated in the neighbourhood of the 
Thames, in what was then the most fashionable part of the town. The 
garden sloped down to the water, and here and there were many lofty 
trees. Everything about the place looked sombre ; even the flowers were 
dull and faded, as if they partook of the nature of the master of the house. 
The room in which he was sitting waiting for Alice was vast and noble. 
It was rather dark, as the lamps were not yet lit ; but the evening being 
chilly—it was the latter end of September—-a large wood fire blazed up 
the enormous chimney. A full length portrait of Alice hung opposite 
the place where the old man sat. The furniture of the room was princi- 
pally of oak, polished like a mirror. On each side of the fire-place was 
a large arm-chair : in one sat Sir John—in the other his wife. His face 
showed that a storm was at hand. His heightened colour, the frown on 
his brow, his deep silence told a tale that was understood too well. His 
wife sat buried in her chair, casting from time to time furtive glances at 
her husband. At last lie spoke. 

“ Alice is very late this evening, and I have noticed she has been so 
for some time ; and that she has gone oftener than usual to the studio.” 

“T think,” said Lady Singleton, anxious to make an excuse, “ that she 
is going to surprise us by bringing home a beatiful painting. 

e gave her a look she well understood, which in an instant reduced her 
to silence, and, taking his hat and cane, said-- 

‘I will soon know the reason.” 

“ You will not have far to go,’’ said the wife ; “ I hear her footsteps in 
the court.” 

The father and daughter soon entered the room, his countenance alittle 
softened, she looking pale and determined. 

“ Are you ill?” said her mother, in an anxious voice; “ I am afraid 
you overwork yourself.” 

“ No, mamma, Iam quite well; but I have a confession to make to 
you, my dear parents, [am going to ask you to give your consent tomy 
marria 


* A whe is your lover?” said her father, trying to look calm; “ is 
he a prince?” 

“ No, my father ; he is a young man without fortune.” 

“‘ Is he very handsome ? ” 

“ He is un OBPy. 

“ Who is he?” Said he, in a voice of thunder. 

“ He is the son of Thomas Nevil, who was executed some time ago for 
assisting in the king’s death.” 

“ Do you dare to expect that I will take into my family the son of a 
felon?” 

“ Visit not the sins of the father on the child,” said she, “ I cannot 
help loving him.” 

“ Where did you meet him?” 

“ At Mr, Campbell’s studio. He had been wounded, and was concealed 
there until he could take advantage of the amnesty ; but he is still very 
fll, and cannot move from the sofa.’ 

The old man stood for a few moments irresolute ; at last he cried in 
a trembling voice— ; 

“My child, do not leave me! do not marry until I die: you will not 
have long to wait.” 

There was another frightful pause ; at last Alice knelt at his feet, say- 


“Why should I leave you? my husband will love you as a son ; you 
will die more happily if you see me protected ; we can live together, and 
make one happy family.’ 

Rage now seemed to get the better of Sir John Singleton ; and he cried, 
“T will never give my consent to your marriage.” 

He then changed again, and was plunged in an agony of grief. The 
tears ran down his cheeks ; and he raised his hands over his kneeling 
daughter as if to invoke a blessing on her head. Alice was surprised ; she 
had expected rage, but was not prepared for softness and grief, and for 
some time there was no sound in the room but the stifled sobs of the mo- 
ther, who, up to this time, had not dared to utter a word. Alice looked 
from one to the other; the silent agony of her mother, and the anger 

nted on the countenance of her father, made her for a moment waver 
her resolution. She thought of her lover, and determined to per- 
severe. 

“ My father, I cannot give up Walter ; I will wait as long as you please, 
only promise to receive him as my future husband.” 

“You shall never marry him!” said he in a furious voice, and advanced 
his hand as if to strike her; but she, instead of shrinking, rose up, and 
threw her arms round his neck, clung to him, and implored him to listen 


- toher. He tried to repulse her ; but-she said she would remain there till 


he gave his consent to see Walter. Her mother raised her hands to 
heaven in mute despair, as if imploring help from above to put an end to 
this unnatural quarrel. After some time, Sir John Singleton gave a re- 
luctant consent to see Walter Nevil the next day ; but in the night he 
seemed to have changed his mind, for he looked sombre in the morning, 
and did not go out, In the course of the day Walter Nevil was intro- 
duced to him. He received him with coldness, did not ask him to sit 
down, but said in a savage tone— 

“ What are your pretensions to my daughter ?” 

“T have no fortune,” said Nevil; “but I can turn my talents to ac- 
count. sone wish you to give her to me now; I will wait until I can 

er. 

“I never mean to give my daughter to a rebel,” replied Sir John; and 
taking the band of Alice, he dragged, rather than led her out of the room. 
Upon this Nevil immediately left the house. Now began a system of de- 
ception on the part of Alice. A servant was bribed to carry letters back- 
ward and forward, for she was never more allowed to go outalone. Every 
day brought stormy scenes without altering the old man’s resolution. 
This lasted some time. At length Alice told him, that, since she was past 
twenty-five, she was determined to marry Walter, as she could no longer 
bear his tyranny. The father, with a voice scarcely audible from passion 


“J have no strength to crush thee. Thou has no jonger a father.” 
With these words, he took her by the hand, opened the hank down, led her 
across the court, and put her into the street. Alice ran to Mrs. Campbell, 
who received her with open arms, and told her she would protect her till 
ehe was married. By this time Walter had quite recovered the effects of 
his wound ; he had taken lodgings near the Campbells, and came every 
morning to see Alice. Their modest preparations were soon made, and 





the wedding was to take place in a few days. In the meantime, two 
at the artist’s house, directed te Miss Singleton, con- 
taining everything necessary for a young bride. There was likewise a 
purse with a sum of money in it: all this showed the thoughtful love ofa 
mother. A letter was also found at the bottom of the box: it ran thus :— 
“ I conjure you, my dear child, to abandon this fatal marriage if there 
is yet time. not accuse me of want of affection if I cannot see you. 
Your ther has made me swear a solemn oath not to take any more no- 
tice of you, and has forbidden every one in the house to mention your 
name. God bless you! hope for better times,and do not forget me. You 
are the only link that attaches me to this life. 
“ Marian SINGLETON,” 


Part of this letter was almost effaced by tears. 

“Oh, my dear mother!” cried Alice, on reading this letter ; “I will 
throw myself at your feet, and beg forgiveness ;” and she was leaving the 
house for this purpose, when she met Walter. His looks were more ani- 
mated than usual. 

“ My love,” said he, tenderly embracing her ; “ all is prepared : we can 
be married to-morrow.” 

This turned the current of her thoughts, and her mother was for a time 
forgotten. They were married in the morning ; Mr. and Mrs. Campbell 
occupying the places where the inflexible father and weak-minded mother 
ought to have stood. After the ceremony Walter conducted his bride to 
a small house he had taken not far from her former home. The first few 
weeks were consecrated to love, but it was soon necessary to think how 
they were to live. Alice had a happy manner of imitating old paintings, 
and through the kindness of Mr. Campbell she got plenty of work ; her 
husband quickly learning to assist her. The evenings they devoted to 
each other. Alice had a splendid voice, and her husband, being a good 
musician, accompanied her on a harp which he had hired for the purpose. 
Sometimes they read to each other, and often talked until they were 
surprised at hearing the midnight hour struck by the neighbouring clock. 
They were never gay, but always cheerful: each had a sorrow hidden in 
the heart. He could not forget the tragical end of his father; and 
thoughts of her lonely parents constantly filled her mind. Alice kept 
these feelings to herself; for she thought it would be ungrateful if she 
allowed Walter to perceive her uneasiness. He was a most devoted and 
affectionate husband, and well fulfilled the promise he had made her when 
he found she had been abandoned by her natural protectors. For one 
year they were as happy as it was possible to be under such circumstances. 
At the end of that period Alice gave birth to a son, who only lived long 
enough to be able to smile at his mother, when he was claimed by Him 
who sent him. Alice grieved, as such a woman must, for the loss of her 
first-born ; and it soon seemed to have a fatal effect on her health. She 
declined visibly, and died just four months after the birth of her child, 
having survived him but a few weeks, as if summoned away by his inno- 
cent spirit. It was at this time that the love of her husband showed it- 
self in all its perfection; and although her long illness had almost re- 
duced them to poverty, he contrived never to let her feel it, living him- 
self on the barest necessaries, in order to surround her with every com- 
fort. The last week of her illness he scarcely left the bedside of the only 
being he loved on earth. She was most grateful for all his tenderness ; 
her eye followed him whenever he moved about the room ; and though 
Mrs. Campbell behaved like a sister to her, she would take no nourish- 
ment but from his hands, and told him it was almost pleasant to die to be 
so lamented. Walter tried to cheer her with a hope of happier days to 
come. 

“No, my husband, do not deceive yourself: Iam dying. I am afraid 
I should have been a bad mother, for I feel more grief at parting with 
you than I did for the loss of my child. Console yourself, my Walter ; 
you have been so good to me that there will be no bitterness mixed with 
thy grief. Give my hair to my mother; cut it from my head yourself; 
let no other hand touch it. When I am gone, take the ring—emblem of 
eternity--from my hand, and keep it yourself. Tell my father I have 
forgiven him long ago.” 

All this was said at intervals, and in broken accents. What she could 
not express by words she tried to do by looks. Her husband, at the last 
moment, stood at her bedside with her hand in his, without being able to 
utter a word, his eyes fixed on that face from which the light was fast 
receding. 

On the same evening Sir John Singleton and his wife were sitting in 
their large drawing-room. They had been silent for some time. It was 
nearly midnight ; for many months they could not sleep unless they re- 
tired very late to bed. The snow-storm beat against the window, for it 
was winter. 

Lady Singleton saw that her husband shivered, and often turned his 
eyes towards the spot where his daughter’s portrait was hung ; it was 
now hidden by a thick curtain. Something seemed to be struggling in 
his mind. The wife took courage. 

“T hope Alice is warm this evening,’ said she. The old man trem- 
bled. 

“‘T heard she has had a child, and is perhaps too weak to nurse it. She 
may be hungry,” she continued, in accents of despair. 

Sir John rose from his seat, walked a few steps forward, turned sud- 
denly round, opened his arms to his wife, saying— 

“ Marian, you have conquered ; send for your child.” 

At that moment a man entered the room with all the marks of agony 
on his countenance, and placing a long tress of black hair on the table, 


said— 
“Behold all that remains of your daughter,” and departed. 





WHAT IS A CONGREVE ROCKET? 


Whoever has stood upon a fortification near a cannon when fired, will 
have noticed the recoil, or backward movement of the piece on its wheels. 
More feelingly the force of the recoil will manifest itself to the rook- 
shooter, who, firing skyward many times in succession, often gets punished 
for his wanton destruction of corvine-life, by a bruised shoulder, or occa- 
sionally even a broken collar-bone. 

Now, in all ordinary cases, it is the object of the gunmaker—understand- 
ing the term gun in its generic sense, including cannon as well as small 
arms to deaden or dimish this force of recoil. Asconcernssmall fire-arms, 
more especially rifles and pistols, any considerable recoil is most injurious, 
as it throws the barrel out of the due line of aim; and this is the chief 
reason why so great a weight of metal is put into such barrels. In the 
case of pieces of ordnance, it will be found that the force of recoil, when 
it goes beyond a certain extent, not only disarranges the aim, but renders 
the piece unmanageable, more especially on board ship. 

Let us suppose, now that the cannon on the fortification, is charged— 
is discharged—and recoils. The explosion, however, being instantaneous, 
the recoil soon comes to anend. If the explosion were susceptible of 
prolongation, and if the mouth of the cannon could be maintained by 
some device in its original position, then the best way of attacking an en- 
emy, supposing the expense of a cannon to be no object, would be to turn 
the breech of the gun towards him, and allowing it to take flight through 
the air like any other projectile. This notion may cause a smile ; but we 
do not know in what manner the general theory of Rockets could be ren- 
dered so intelligible, as by commencing where we have commenced—with 
the recoil ofa gun. A rocket, in point of fact, may be described as a gun 
charged with a slow burning combustible, so that when discharged, or 
rather ignited, it recoils, first a little. then a little more, and so more and 
more, until the force of recoil imparts to the mass a power proportionate 
to its weight multiplied by its velocity. Most people have seen a sky- 
rocket ; many have examined it, perhaps ; still more have traced the — 
course of the beautiful pyrotechnic ornament as it mounted aloft wit 
arrow-like velocity, then watched its graceful bend and final distribution 
of variegated stars. Lastly most persons are cognizant, we presume, of 
the fact, that each rocket is furnished with a stick, serving the purpose of 
a rudder, or a tail. Now, the sky-rocket is propelled in consequence of 
its own recoil. Were we to retain the idea with which we commenced 
our description, we should say repelled, in consequence of this recoil ; but 
inasmuch as recoil becomes in the rocket the primary or ebief force, we 
had better, from this period to the end of the paper, turn our ideas of re- 
coil upside down. As for the stick-tail, or rudder—the reader may de- 
nominate it as he pleases—its use is to keep the mouth or aperture of the 
rocket, from which the flame escapes, continually downwards. It is tied 
laterally to the rocket. If it admitted of being affixed centrally, then the 
flight of the rocket would be more direct, instead of having a general ten- 
dency to lateral flight. Considering the rocket as an ornamental firework, 
this directness of flight would be rather prejudicial than otherwise, its 
curvilinear path being exceedingly beautiful. Were it desired, however, 
to metamorphose the sky-rocket into a warlike projectile, then, in pro- 
portion to its directness of flight, would be its advantages. 

Step by step, we are now approaching the construction of a Congreve 
or war rocket, which, as at present made, chiefly differs from a sky rocket 
in the two particulars, of having a sheet-iron instead of a paper cone, and 
of being supplied with a central instead of a lateral stick. The first 
Congreve rockets did not possess the latter advantage. They had sticks 
laterally attached, like those of ordinary sky-rockets, as may be seen in 





the Rotunda or Military Museum at Woolwich. Of this kind were 
rockets employed by our at the battle of Leipsic ; and so yo 
were their effects, that some French troops against which they were fired 
immediately laid down their arms. The war-rocket is so intimately asso- 
ciated with the name of Sir William Congreve, that by over-zealous advo- 
cates he is assumed to be their inventor, although he bimself disclaims the 
honour. In his book on the rocket practice, he states that rockets, con- 
sidered as projectile weapons, were of great antiquity in India and China 
and claims only to be the improver of the weapon. Indeed, we have met 
with undoubted testimony, that the projectile force of the rocket used as a 
military weapon was known in Europe before the latter part of the six- 
teenth century: in the year 1598 appeared the collection of Traites Mili- 
taires, by Hanzelet, in which book there exists not only a full description of 
the manner of using rockets as military weapons, but a rude wood-cut, shew- 
ing the method of firing them. 

Some years ago, we remember to have seen in the London Adelaide 
Gallery certain Chinese war-rockets. They were captured by our troops 
at the siege of Amoy, and brought to the British metropolis. To all in- 
tents and purposes, they were sky-rockets, with the sole addition to each 
of a barbed arrowhead affixed laterally in the line of the stick, and pro- 
jecting beyond the head of the rocket. Compared with even the smallest 
Congreve rockets employed in our service, they were insignificant affairs, 
Their flight would be altogether irregular, their power of penetrating 
comparatively weak. Nevertheless, one of them would undoubtedly have 
killed a man at the distance of 200 yards: consequently, these Chinese 
weapons admit of being regarded as a variety of small firearm ; while even 
the smallest Congreve rocket may be compared with artillery. So much 
then concerning the history of the war-rocket up to the time of Congreve, 
He was the first who employed an iron instead of a paper case. He was 
also the first who applied the central stick ; and succeeded in making 
rockets of one denominaton so equal in weight that the elements of the 
flight of one being known, data were afforded for the discharge of others 

The war-rocket is a very terrible instrument of destruction, possess-. 
ing certain advantages which other projectiles donot. Thus, for example, 
the discharge of rockets, as a consequence of their very nature, is attend- 
ed with no recoil against a solid body. That which corresponds with re- 
coil in an ordinary gun, is, as we have seen, the propulsive force of the 
rocket, and the counterpart of this propulsive force is exerted against the 
air. Owing to this absence of practical recoil, rockets may be fired from 
boats just large enough to carry them; whereas shells of equal weight, if 
employed in naval warfare, can be fired only from very strong ships. 
Rockets carrying within themselves their own propulsive power, require 
neither guns nor mortats to project them ; consequently, they may be 
fired from places altogether inaccessible to artillery, and they may be con- 
structed of much larger dimensions than anyavailable shot or shell. Gun- 
founders are now pretty well agreed, that no piece of ordnance can be cast 
without flaws if much larger than a 13-inch mortar ; and the weight of the 
latter is 5 tons, although the charged 13-inch shell scarcely weighs 200 
pounds The French tried the experiment of increasing the size of a mortar 
preparatory to the siege of Antwerp. The experiment was unsuccessful, 
their monster-mortar bursting after having been only a few times dis- 
charged. “The rocket,’’ to use the words of Congreve, “ brings into ope- 
ration the power of artillery every-where, and is nowhere embarrassed by 
the circumstances limiting the application of artillery.”’ It imparts to in- 
fantry and cavalry the force of artillery, in addition to the power of their 
own respective arms. Thus, afoot-soldier might, on particular occasions, 
carry several 12-pound rockets, each having the propulsive and penetra- 
ting effect of a 12-pound cannon-shot, without the embarrassment of the 
12-peunder gun. The rocket, as we shall hereafter discover, may be dis- 
charged on many occasions without the aid of any apparatus—but even 
the corresponding rocket tube, by means of which its accuracy of flight is 
promoted, weighs only 20 pounds, whereas the weight of a 12-pounder gun 
is no less than 18 hundredweights. In addition to this advantage, the 
flight of a rocket is visible ; whereas the flight of ordinary warlike pro- 
jectiles is invisible, and superadded to the power of penetration, the rocket 
has that of scattering the devastation of fire. These properties of the 
war-rocket being considered, the reader will be at no loss to understand 
some of the advantages possessed by the missile. 

Nevertheless, the employment of the war-rocket is not attended with 
those universal advantages over shot and shell claimed for it by Congreve. 
Amidst its good qualities there lurks the very bad one of irregularity of 
flight, its accuracy of trajectory curve, not being comparable with that of 
a cannon-ball or shell. Rockets can be advantageously fired neither 
against a wind nor across the direction of a wind, and for reasons whicha 
little consideration will render obvious. The long wooden stick affords a 
powerful lever for the wind to act upon, the iron rocket itself being at the 
same time unequally affected ; hence ultimate deflection takes place. 
The striking of a casual object in the course of a rocket’s flight is another 
ordinary cause of deflection ; and tosuch an extent is deflection accasional- 
ly produced from this cause, that rockets have sometimes come back, like 
boomerangs, to the spot whence they were fired. Something of this kind 
once occurred at Woolwich during a military exhibition got up for the 
gratification of Marshal Soult, The veteran, amongst other displays, was 
shewn what our war-rockets could accomplish ; when one of these erratic 
missiles striking against a stone or something of that sort, immediately 
departed from its normal course, bounded high aloft, and finally rashing 
down, plunged deep into a bank near where the marshal was posted. It 
was on account of this erratic propensity to which rockets are somewhat 
given, that they were never great favourites with the Duke of Wellington. 
Some of the newly invented projectiles having been forwarded to the Pen- 
insula, the Duke took an early opportunity of trying their range and ef- 
fects. The British outposts were on one side of a marsh; the enemy’s 
outposts on the other. The distance was convenient: the rockets were 
pointed, lighted, and discharged. The result was anything but satisfacto- 
ry. Either because the wind was unfavourable, or because the rockets had 
not been long enough in the field to know friend from foe, or for some 
other reason, they with common consent turned tail to the enemy, and 
came back to their friends! The Duke entertained a prejudice against 
them from that day forthwith. Nevertheless, they are acknowledged to 
have saved a brigade of Guards during the passage of the Adour; and 
subsequently, at Waterloo, they made sad havoc amongst the enemy. 

The original ideas of Sir William Congreve relative to the best manner 
of arming troops with the war-rocket have never been carried out. He 
advocated the distribution of the missile to every branch of the service-- 
infantry, cavalry,and artillery. He objected to the formation of a special 
rocket service : however, in this matter, his opinions have been overruled. 
Congreve suggested three methodsof firing his rockets: 1. From a tube, 
and singly; 2. In a volley from many tubes, mounted on one carriage ; 
3. In a volley from the ground. Two only of these methods are now re- 
tained—namely, the first and the third. The rocket tube is a pope or 
cylinder of metal corresponding in size with the diameter of the rocket in- 
tended to pass through it, and its business, to give a correct line of flight. 
In the earlier days of Congreve-rocket practice, there were no tubes, 
deeply grooved surfaces being used instead. The rocket tube is so con- 
trived that it can be placea at any angle of elevation, and be thus pointed 
in the manner ofa gun. The proper line of aim having been secured, the 
rocket is thrust into the tube, and ignited, when, after deliberating for an 
Instant, it rushes through and pursues its destructive course. Having 
thus made evident the construction and use of a rocket tube, the reader 
will readily understand the intention of a compound-tube arrangement. 
Let him imagine twenty or thirty of such tubes mounted on one carriage, 
each tube discharging its own rocket--and a correct notion of what is un- 
derstood by the tube-volley will be acquired. This apparatus is no longer 
retained in our service, the ground-vo ley of rockets being employed in- 
stead. In the ground-volley, the rockets are merely placed on the ground 
(which must be moderately smooth), with their heads towards the enemy, 
when they are ignited, and speed away. For the first hundred yards, they 
ordinarily pursue a course of considerable regularity, seldom rising above 
the height of a man’s head ; ultimately, however, their flight becomes ex- 
ceedingly irregular, darting about in all directions. This, in certain cases, 
is not disadvantageous, but the reverse. So impossible is it to predict 
where one of these rockets run wild will go, that it is in vain for anybody 
to think of getting out of its way. 

A great many endeavours have been made toavoid the necessity of em- 
ploying a rocket-stick. Congreve never could succeed in this attempt, 
but Mr. Hale has been more fortunate. We do not exactly know the 
principle on which his rockets are made, but we believe he causes them to — 
assume a rotary or rifled motion, and thus provides for their regularity of 
flight. Mr. Hale has, moreover, introduced other improvements in the 
manufacture of rockets. He does not fill them by ramming in the compo- 
sition, but by the more equable force of hydrostatic pressure, by which 
means a larger amount of composition is introduced than can be effected 
by the ordinary method. Nor must we forget to mention the very inge- 
nious device of this gentleman for restraining the rocket during the first 
moments of its propulsive endeavours. Although the power of a rocket, 
when in full flight, is tremendous, yet its initial effort is very trifling ; 80 
much s0, that one of considerable dimensions may be held back by a very 
small restraining force. Now, it happens that, in the ordinary course of 
firing, a Congreve rocket is apt to droop as it first leaves the tube, thus 
losing much of the accuracy of flight it would otherwise have possessed. 
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drooping is in consequence of the paucity of the force it has as yet 
eweneln he rockets, in point of fact, like young people, go astray some 
times from the circumstance of beginning thelt career ta : ° it oc- 
curred to Mr. Hale, that he would hold k his projecti ya an y the 
tail, for they are devoid of that ornament—-but hold — : y @ sort 
of spring, from which they cannot free themselves until they have acquired 
tain definite initial pressure. f 
. We will now codatinge these remarks on Congreve rockets, by stating 
the chief occasions on which they have been employed. The first was in 
October 1806, when rockets of very large calibre were brought into requi- 
sition for the bombardment of Boulogne. In less than half an hour after 
the first commencement of attack, the town was observed to be on fire in 
many places, and the damage effected was doubtless very great, although 
its exact extent was never known, the French taking such effec! ual means 
to guard the secret, that our ambassador, Lord Lauderdale, whilst passing 
through Boulogne shortly after the attack, was vigilantly watched, lest 
he might observe the extent of the ravage. In 1807, Copenhagen was 
bombarded with very heavy rockets; and again with great effect, they 
were subsequently used against Acre. These are the chief occasions in 
which Congreve rockets have been used at sea. In the land-service, their 
employment dates from the battle of Leipsic, where they were employed 
with terrible effect. Their history during the Peninsular war has already 
been given—also at Waterloo. The Congreve rocket is no longer a secret 
in our keeping. Various continental nations now make and employ them 
very effectually. The Austrian rockets are said to be particularly good. 
One of the most curious applications of the Congreve rocket was in the 
slaughter of spermaceti whales. We have now lying before us a 6-pounder 
whaling-rocket, precisely similar to the military prototype in every re- 
spect, save that of being furnished with a har oon-head, The idea 
of using the Congreve rocket for this purpose was Ingenious enough. The 
inventor intended that the missile, when discharged, should penetrate into 
the very centre of the whale ; then bursting, fill the huge animal with such 
an amount of gas, that swim he must, whether he chose to do 80 or not—— 
all very pretty in theory, no doubt, but entirely false in practice. Con- 
greve whaling-rockets did not come into general use ; nevertheless, they 
must have been made in very large numbers. We remember, on one oc- 
casion, to have seen a stock of many thousands lying idle in the store- 
rooms of a large whaling establishment. And now, in conclugion, let us 
state, that the largest Congreve rockets ever made weigh about 500 pounds, 
are eight or ten feet high, and have sticks in proportion. Very pretty 
visitors these to come hissing into the midst of a town! 





PERILS AND PENALTIES OF WIDOW-HUNTING. 
BY ALFRED W. COLE. 


Mr. Peregrine Pontac had none of that horror of widows which so em- 
bittered the existence of the elder Mr. Weller. On the contrary, Mr. 
Pontac was suspected of a strong partiality for widows—not, however, 
for widows in general—not for widows in the deepest of weeds and with 
the scantiest of purses ; widows who gave “ mites,” and bad nothing more 
to give, would have been pronounced extremely praiseworthy persons by 
Mr. Pontac ; he would have had a great respect for their virtues, and so 
full a faith in the constancy of their attachment for the departed that he 
would never have thought, for an instant, of seeking to weaken its force. 
The widows in whom Mr. Peregrine Pontac felt the deepest interest, whose 
acquaintance he cultivated most eagerly, whose wishes he endeavoured to 
anticipate most gallantly, were gay, well-dressed, lively, rich widows. 

Mr. Pontac was a bold man, as every one who reads this last sentence 
will admit. He was not in the least degree afraid of the very class among 
the fair sex to whom cynical philosophers in all ages (but what do philo- 
sophers know about women ?) have attributed the greatest mastery over 
all the wiles which can lead poor masculine humanity astray. Mr. Pon- 
tac felt himself a match for any widow ; and he really wished to make a 
match of the kind. He had attained that respectable period of life which 
is commonly called middle-aged—a very elastic term, it may be remarked, 
as it has been known to comprise all the years between thirty and sixty— 
so that if ¢hat period be really middle-age, one’s life must be calculated 
at an average of ninety years. But we will tell Mr. Pontac’s age, though 
he would never forgive us if he knew that we did so—he was forty-six. 

Mr. Pontac was a wine-merchant ; and Mr. Pontac had an exceedingly 

ood business. His customers were nearly all people of fortune—private 
‘amilies, and not public-houses ; for he was a man of refined taste, and by 
no means desirous of a connexion with the gin-palaces and their keepers. 
He had amassed a comfortable little fortune, but he did not consider it 
sufficient to marry on without a corresponding fortune on the part of the 
lady. It was a matter of simple arithmetic to Mr. Pontac. “I have 
twenty thousand pounds, or thereabouts,” he would say to himself. “If 
I retire from business, as I wish to do, the intérest of my money will be 
seven or eight hundred a-year. Asa quiet bachelor that would suffice 
me ; but asa married man certainly not. I must then either remain a 
bachelor, or marry a fortune, or continue in business. Now the first is 
scarcely respectable in a man of my age ; the last I am tiredof; the other 
alternative is the one—I’ll marry a fortune. A young girl is out of the 
question ; she would drive me crazy ina month. To an old maid I have 
an antipathy which I cannot get over. A widow is decidedly the person 
for me.”’ 

Having by this simple process of induction arrived at this very obvious 
conclusion, Mr. Pontac, like a true man of business, set about carrying out 
his inteations. He was not an unpopular man among bis acquaintances ; 
on the contrary, being “ well off,” good-humoured, and obliging, and 
having a habit of making pretty little acceptable presents at favourable 
moments, he was never omitted from the invitation list of a ball, and sel- 
dom forgotten at a dinner ; though of course, as dinner-tables are less 
elastic than drawing-rooms, bachelors, young and old, or people who don’t 
give dinners, cannot often expect to be asked to them, unless they are 
“ lions,” who are expected to astonish the guests, or professed wits, who 
invariably make themselves excessively disagreeable. 

Mr. Pontac now walked through society with a keen eye for widows, 
If he were introduced to a “ Mrs.” anybody, immediately he pricked up 
his ears, and made the utmost use of his eyes, to discover whether the 
lady were a widow, whether she were agreeable, whether she looked weal- 
thy. Diamonds had an immense attraction for him ; point lace never 
escaped his attention; rich brocade silks rustling told of gold ; while a 
brougham rivetted his attention, and a chariot and pair completely fasci- 
nated him. 

Alas! how rare were widows with all, or any of these things! The 
crape-cap, bombasin-dress class predominated fearfully : not that Mr. 
Pontac (sad fellow!) believed that all these demurely apparelled ladies 
were in the extremity of dejection ; but crape caps are less expensive than 
Brussels lace and French flowers; and bombasin dresses far less extravagant 
than moiré antiques, brocades, and poplins. That was the difference, in 
Mr. Pontac’s opinion, between the two classes—the bombasins were the 
widows with ‘ mites,” the brocades were the widows with jointures 
pata of the name. And again, he observed, how rare were the latter 
Class « 

Sometimes he fancied he had marked one down—a real rich widow ; 
but just as he was beginning to feel exhilarated with his success, it would 
turn out that the lady’s fortune was only payable so long asshe remained 
a widow. And on this discovery Mr. Pontac would grow irate, and in- 
veigh against the baseness, and selfishness, and want of proper feeling on 
the part of the deceased husband, in placing this infamous limitation to 
his legacy. He thought a law ought to be passed making such limita- 
tions entirely illegal, and giving every widow full permission to marry 
again, and enjoy her fortune in spite of all limitations in the world. 
None of the widows with “ mites,” by the way, were thus tied up. They, 
poor souls, had always full permission to marry again and continue in 
Possession of their “ mites” after doing so. Husbands who had only mites 
to leave seemed to be ashamed of putting in the forfeit clause; but the 
one, two, or three thousand a-year men scarcely ever omitted it. Shock- 
ingly selfish ! 

One day Mr. Pontac was paying a visit to some friends and customers 
of his own. 

“ By-the-bye, Pontac,” said his host, “a friend of ours wants some Ma 
deira, and I took the liberty of mentioning your name, and giving your 
address, as likely to serve her well. I dare say she’ll write to you.” 

She / thought Mr. Pontac ; a widow, no doubt. Drinks Madeira too— 
rather an expensive wine ; good jointure, no doubt. Wonder whether 
there’s any confounded limitation to it? 

But Poatac only thought this : be bowed to his friend and thanked him. 

Shall I call on the lady?” he asked. “Will you give me her ad- 


dress ?” 

“ Certainly,” replied his friend, « : 
Mrs. Ceartenai's Onde” end. “Jane, dear, give Mr. Pontac one of 
“won thought Pontac ; not a bad name. Sounds weil, at all 


“ Here’s the card, Mr. Pontac,” said his friend’s wi , , 
slender bit of pasteboard, on whic id his friend’s wife, handing him the 


—, Hertford Street. May Fair.” m wes inscribed—" Mrs. ey 
euced good address, thought Pontac, ashe walked away with the card 








in his pocket, determining tocall in Hertford Street the next day, and still 
wondering whether there would turn out to be any “limitation” in this 
case. 

The next day the wine merchant called in Hertford Street, and inquired 
for amar The lady was at home—he sent up his card, and was 
admitted. 

“TI must apologise, madam, for the liberty I have taken in calling on 
you,” said Pontac, with his best bow (and it was not a bad one for a middle- 
aged wine merchant), “ but my friend, Mr. Brown, informed me that you 
wished for some fine Madeira ——” 

“Pray be seated, Mr. Pontac,” said the lady, interrupting him: “ it is 
very kind of you to take the trouble of calling on me about so trifling an 
order as mine will be.” 

Pontac took a seat, and the ice being thus broken, he exerted himself to 
make a favourable impression on the lady. He managed also to také a 
survey of the room, and saw that it was very elegantly furnished ; there 
was every sign of a complete establishment, and one that could not be 
maintained without an excellent jointure. 

With an eye to business, Pontac persuaded the lady to order a great 
deal more wine than she required, but did it in such a manner that she 
felt quite obliged to him for the interest he evinced in the matter, and his 
evident desire to gratify her taste. He talked on a great many other sub- 
jects than that of wine, and Mrs. Courtenay thought him a very sensible 
and agreeable man. Finally, he departed highly satisfied with his visit— 
perfectly certain that there must be a large jointure in this case, and only 
doubtful as to those “ confounded limitations.” 

He felt that in a case of this importance he must not make a false step. 
There could be no doubt of Mrs. Courtenay being a lady of very great at- 
tractions, independently of pecuniary ones. He flattered himself he had 
made a fair impression—here Mr. Pontac might have been observed to pull 
down his waistcoat rather violently--the waistcoats of middle-aged gen- 
tlemen in general, and wine merchants in particular, often evincing strong 
upward tendencies. If, thought he, I make further advances to this lady, 
I may commit myself, and find out my error too late; or, as I am of a 
sensitive disposition, I may really allow my affections to become entan- 
gled by this extremely fascinating lady, and thus be led into matrimony. 
even though prudential considerations forbid it. And then, what remains 
for me? A wretched seven or eight hundred a-year, or the counting-house. 
No; I must see my way clearly and at once. 

Mr. Pontac, therefore, took an early opportunity of calling on his 
friends the Browns. Mrs. Brown alone received him; he was rather 
glad of this. He soon managed to lead the conversation to Mrs. 
Courtenay. 

“ A charming person, is she not?” asked Mrs. Brown. 

“ Deligthful!” replied Pontac ; ‘‘ most fascinating, I may say. Very 
rich, I should imagine.” 

“T believe so,” replied Mrs. Brown; “indeed I knowit. She had an 
excellent fortune of her own, and it was settled entirely on herself.” 

: Pontac almost jumped in his chair, he was so delighted at what he 
eard. 

“ She ought not to be widow,” said he, quite pityingly. 

Mrs. Brown started at the tone he spoke in; but immediately afier- 
wards her face had the most comical expression of mischief in it as she 
said, “I hope your visit to her will lead to a further acquaintance.” 

“O yes—yes, certainly,” stammered Pontac, looking half sheepish. “I 
believe I am to call again to see that the Madeira is placed properly in 
the cellar, and so forth.” 

Mrs. Brown smiled, and Mr. Pontac having learnt all he wished to 
know, took an early departure. As he walked home he felt in the highest 
state of delight ; he was heard to whistle once or twice, and he bestowed 
six-pence on a crossing-sweeper. A fortune of her own, and settled on 
herself! Come, there could be no “ limitation” in this case, at all 
events, 

The Madeira was sent in, and Mr. Pontac again called in Hertford Street 
to see that it was properly stowed in the cellar. Mrs. Courtney thought 
it very polite and attentive of him to do so, and felt so grateful that she 
was more than usually gracious and fascinating. Mr. Pontac took 
luncheon in Hertford Street ; and he greatly admired the plate, and 
wondered how his own crest would look on it. The only thing he did not 
like, was a young gentleman who called Mrs. Courtenay “ mamma!” he 
would have preferred the lady being without encumbrance. 

Luncheon was half over when the man servant entered the room. 

“ Waters called here to-day, ma’am,”’ said he, “about the grey horse.” 

‘“‘ Very well,’ replied his mistress. ‘‘ Freddy, dear,’’ turning to her son, 
“don't let me forget to tell your papa this evening that a 

“ Ha!’ Mr. Pontac actually gave a little half-stifled ery at those fear- 
ful words, * your papa.’ 

Mrs Courtney looked at him in alarm. : 

“‘ [—beg—pardon—a little—sort of a—spasm,”’ said Pontac, as red asa 
turkey-cock, and jerking each word out separately, as with a violent 
effort —“ It’s quite gone now.” . 

The lady looked satisfied, and finished her sentence to her son touching 
his papa. 

Mr. Pontac beat a hasty retreat, Mrs. Courtenay assuring him of her 
gratitude, and hoping she might have the pleasure of introducing him to 
Mr. Courtenay shortly. 

In the street the poor man panted for breath. The shock had been tre- 
mendous. To fancy that the fascinating, gay, handsome, rich Mrs. 
Courtenay, with her own fortune settled on herself, was not a widow at 
all! but a married woman, with a real live husband! And here had he 
been wasting his time about a wretched quarter cask of Madeira. The 
solitary bit of consolation left him was a professional one—the Madeira 
was half Cape and a trifle Marsala. 

Mr. Pontac never paid another visit to Hertford-street ; but he sent in 
his bill as soon as he decently could, and charged the wine to ‘« —— 
Courtenay, Esq.” 

* 





* * af 


One failure never daunts a brave man: and that Mr. Pontac was a 
brave man, we have already shown from the mere fact of his pursuing 
widows. He still adhered to his resolution to marry arich one. He 
thought he was now vigilant enough to let no important point escape him 
—money, no forfeit, or limitation clause, and that the lady actually was a 
widow. So dreadfully anxious was he not to be in error in this last par- 
ticular, that he several times spoke to ladies about their husbands, though 
the poor menin question had been dead for ten years. In fact, he,so 
shocked one or two actual widows by supposing them married women, 
that they set him down as a heartless wretch trifling with their feelings. 

Gradually this tendency to believe every widow a still married woman 
wore off: and he pursued his former course of looking out for those of 
the right sort, but with additional care in his investjgations of their ways 
and means. : 

At length he was introduced to a Mrs. Tattergal Hazzard. She was 
positively a widow: she lived in Belgravia: she had an exquisite little 
house of elegant furniture, and the most perfect brougham and pair in 
London. The only question ih Mr. Pontac’s mind was—* Will she have 
anything to say to a man with only twenty thousand pounds of his 
own ?” 

However, Mr. Pontac determined to try his fortune with the handsome 
widow if all should turn out to be right about her jointure. By several 
cleverly-put questions, and without seeming to have any personal interest 
in the matter, he contrived to elicit the date of her husband’s death, and 
such particulars as enabled him to pay a visit to Doctors’ Commons to 
search for the will of Tattersal Hazzard, Esq., deceased. He found it ; 
and in it he found the sum of thirty thousand pounds bequeathed abso- 
lutely to the widow without the slightest limitation of any kind. Nothing 
could be more thoroughly satisfactory. 

About twelve hundred a-year! thought Mr. Pontac. Now that, addled 
to my eight hundred, would make usa very pretty income ; but I’m afraid 
she’s rather extravagant ; she can’t possibly be living at the rate of twelve 
hundred a-year only : and yet I don’t know, these women are very clever 
in “ managing,”’ as they call it—at all events, I'll take care she doesn’t 
live beyond her income as my wife. 

Mr. Pontac now set very seriously about his pursuit of the widow. He 
was more nervous that he had ever before been, for really the stakes that 
he played for were very heavy—thirty thousand pounds—a perfect es- 
tablishment ready made, and a lady of beauty and many accomplishments. 
Young gentlemen of three or four-and-twenty, little do you know how 
serious a matter is that of love-making to a man on the shady side of 
forty. To you it is all couleur de rose: to him it is vastly different. 
Think of the visits of the dentist, the anxious consultations with the 
perruquier, the desperate inventions of “ belts’ for an obstinate waist, 
the nervous detection of fresh crow’s-feet about the eyes, and the fearful 
discoveries of new gray hairs in the eyebrowsand whiskers! Think of all 
these things, and add to them the close calculation of the chances of 
happiness, even if success be secure, and admit, young gentlemen, that 
love-making to a middle-aged wine-merchant is very different from what 
it is to you. 

Mr. Fontes did succeed. He was accepted as the future husband of the 
charming Mrs. Tattersal Hazzard; and as he was eager to secure the 


een blushed at his empressement, as in duty bound, but did not refuse 
8 request. 

_ Then came the question of settlements, Mr. Pontac wished to behave 
liberally, and offered to settle two-thirds of the lady’s fortune on herself. 
To his surprise, and to his delight Mrs. Hazzard positively refused to have 
any settlement at all. She wished all that she had to belong to her hus- 
band. Who could resist the effects of such touching confidence? Pontae 
was in a state of the wildest enthusiasm when be thought of the angel he 
had won for himself! 

The wedding-day was fixed : it came—it passed—and we sball not de- 
scribe it. Mr. and Mrs. Peregrine Pontac retired to Scotland to pass the 
honeymoon in the “ land of brown heather and of shaggy wood,” amid 
flood and fell, forest and lake. 

Pontac was supremely happy. He vowed that he would not be a bache- 
lor again for the wide world. And yet he had one little subject of grief— 
his darling Bella (Mrs. Pontac’s Christian name was Isabella) was less 
lively and cheerful now that she used to be: at least he thought so; but 
she declared that she was far hapfier now that she was away from the 
turmoil ef a London life. 

At length Pontac began to talk of returning to London. His wife 
made many objections to this, and he gave way to her, till at last he said 
he positively must return. He wanted to wind up his affairs and dispose 
of his business: he had made none of the necessary arrangements yet, 
and, indeed, he had not even written or received a single business-letter 
since his marriage. They came at length \ easy journeys to London, 
and drove up to the former residence of Mrs. Hazzard, having dispatched 
a letter to the servants to announce their intended arrival; for they 
destined this charming little house to be their future place of abode. 

The carriage was not in waiting at the station: very provoking ; but 
they took a cab. 

“ Halloa! what’s this?’ screamed Pontac, as they reached the house. 

“ It can’t be the right house—yes, it is—there must be some mistake—what 
the deuce can it mean? 
_ As he jerked out these words in haste and fiorror, Mrs. Pontac sank back 
in her seat deadly pale ; for ehe too had seen what attracted her husband’s 
attention—large bills in the windows, and out side the house, announcing 
the sale by auction of the furniture and effects within it. 

“What the deuce does it mean?” cried Pontac. 
sie peetoens for rent, sir,” replied a dirty-looking broker’s man, approach- 
ing him. 

‘For rent? I never heard anything so infamous in my life. I suppose 
this lady has forgotten to send the landlord a cheque for his rent, and he 
takes advantage of our absence to pursue this disgraceful course. How 
much is it, sir?” 

“Ninety pounds eighteen and six,” was the reply. 

“* Pontac rushed into the house, and wrote a cheque for the amount. 
The people kuew him, and accepted his cheque. 

: “N “{ you can go, I suppose ; and take those confounded bills with you,” 

e cried. 

q ge p’raps, you Vill pay my leetle claim?” said a Jew, stepping up 

o him. 

“Yours! who are you, sir?” 
‘Michael Moses, officer to the Sheriff of Middlesex—execution for three 
hundred and sixty-eight pounds seven and “ 

Pontac heard no more, but rushed out of the room. Mrs, Pontac, whom 
in his haste he bad left behind in the cab, bad run into the house, and up 
stairs to the back drawing room, where he found her sobbing on a 
we ee Pontac—what does all this mean? are you in 

e 

“ Dreadfully” groaned Mrs. P. 

“ But your fortune—you haven’t touched the capital, have you ?—the 
thirty thousand left you by Mr. Hazzard ?” 

* He hadn’t as much to leave ; I never got more than twelve thousand,” 
sobbed the lady. 

* Well, go on,” said Pontac, with a moan. 

* Tts all gone.” 

‘** All gone!” shrieked Pontae, “‘ and in debt too!” 

‘** Dreadfully!” sobbed Mrs. P. again ; and she went into hysterics. 

Pontac rushed about the house like a mad-man. About a dozen law- 
yers’ letters, and fifty tradesmen’s bills were brought to him—debts of the 
present Mrs. Pontac, late Mrs. Tattersal Hazzard. 

He passed a week in the greatest anxiety, wondering where it would 
allend. At last the sum total of the claims was ascertained, and they 
amounted to four thousand pounds and a few odd ones over. 

He paid them. He continues a wine-merchant; and how he lives with 
his lovely and accomplished wife we must leave our readers to guess. He 
has paid rather dearly for his clever and untiring pursuit of ““ widows with 
their own fortunes settled on themselves.” Has he paid too dearly? 








THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN. 
THE CADI. 


The Cadi is an august aparition, and I sit in a kiosch or summer-house, 
which overlooks the sea, conversing with him. We are having one of 
those dear dreamy conversations that I used to love in old time, when I 
lived among the quaint and simple scholars of pleasant Germany. ButI 
think the conversation of the Cadi is still more quaint and simple. There 
is a delightful and childlike gravity about it which refreshes and improves 
me aa | listen. - 

Let me describe the Cadi. He is a tall fair man, beautiful as the hero 
of an Eastern tale. He wears a snow white-turban on his head, and flow- 
ing robes, of a texture at once rich and delicate. I am sorry, upon the 
whole, that the Cadi wears the British shoe, because I think he would 
loek better in Turkish slippers. I would rather not look at his feet there- 
fore ; my eyes repose with much greater pleasure on the chaplet of am- 
ber beads which he is playing with ; and on his dignified and manly beard. 
His face wears an expression of habitual good humour, and there is that 
general sunny openness about it which bespeaks a clear conscience. If I 
were a prisoner [ should like to be judged by the Cadi, for I am sure that 
his judgment would be tempered with mercy. I think you might believe 
in the Cadi’s word as implicitly as in that of the best gentleman in Eu- 
rope. I feel instinctively that he is incapable of anything tricky or vul- 
gar. There is something at once simple and grand about the man. He 
commands immediate friendship and respect from all who know him. 

One of the Cadi’s attendants has refilled our pipes, and he presents 
them silently with his hand upon his heart. He presents the Cadi his pipe 
first, according to the custom of the East; but the Turkish gentleman 
smiles a mute apology to me as he takes it, and does not place it to his 
lips until lam served. Thea as we sink back luxuriously in our cushions, 
and the westerly breezes come trooping in through the open window, the 
Cadi requests, that I will “ be at large.” Thisisa Turkish manner of tel- 
ling me to make wyself at home, and I take it as such. 

I now inform the Cadi that I called on him a few days since, and was so 
unlucky as not to find him at home. I merely say this by way of com- 
mencing tae conversation. But the open brow of the Cadi looks quite 


troubled, and he tells me that when he feturned and found I had called in 
his absence, the circumstance had the same effect upon him as “a second 
deluge ;”’ for the Cadi, like all Turks of the higher class is as grand in 
his language as in his person. 
the case on the part of my host, and I assure him that the regret should 
be on my side, but he stoutly adheres to his former upinion, and repeats it 
several times with the utmost gravit 


I am not quite prepared for this view of 


So we sit silent for a few minutes? leche out towards the sea, which is 


spread beneath ns; for the Turks do not love idle prattlers. Discourse 
with them is too grave an affair to be entered on lightly. 
aud inhale my pipe with great dignity ; though I am aware that my ut- 
most effort in this particular are put utterly to shame by my august com- 
panion. The silence is not awkward or unpleasant : it is merely Turkish. 
There is the utmost good will and desire to prolong the interview by all 
polite means on both sides; and the Cadi is merely thinking how he shall 
make himself most agreeable. 


I know this, 


At last we see a little boat tossed rather roughly on the waves out at 


sea ; but it is pulled by a stout fisherman, and makes its way gallantly. 
This leads to a discourse on Turkish caiques in general ; and I ask the 
Cadi if he does not think them dangerous in rough weather. 
says that they are indeed dangerous, and to support this opinion he tells 
a of those sententious stories in which all Orientals more or less 

elgnht. 


The Cadi 


“ Once upon a time,” says the Cadi, settling himself in his cushions, and 


laying down his jewelled pipe, “ one of our sultans was crossing that very 
sea in a bark as frail as yonder one. 
growing frightened nearly overturned the boat 
movements, 
sultan with a stern countenance, ‘seest thou not 
wrestle with ; the winds, the waves, and thee ?—but thou hast ears, and 
therefore I bid the to be still.’” 


A storm arose, and bis Highness 
by the abruptness of his 


‘Pp ?. aad t t last, and addressing the 
eace, fool!’ said the boatman a T have three kings to 


The Cadi assured me that the Sultan 


was so delighted with the fearless wit of the boatman, that he immediately 
made him Captain Pasha or High Admiral—and he was bebeaded shortly 
afterwards in due course. 





prize he had gained, he pressed eagerly for an early wedding day. The 
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_— - is nothing good to be done with them. 

the Cadi, again illustrating his opinion 

sons. My ry aoe _— = _ 

: Osmanli. My second always tells me s: he is 

iaperk or the Bulgarian ant when I have to deal with either of 

these I know how to act, but my third son tells me sometimes truth and 

sometimes falsehood : he is made up of cunning, and deceives me always. 
He is the Greek, and I never know how to treat him. 

I am anxious to know the opinion of an honest Turk about the Tanzi- 
mat, and I take the “oo opportunity of putting the question fairly to 
the Cadi. I am glad when he answers unhesitatingly that it has done 
good. He says that there is nothing new in the Tanzimat ; it merely pro- 
vides that those laws to which violent men had not attended sufficiently, 
shall be carried out—nothing more. It merely enforces the spirit of the 
true law of the Prophet, which was that all men should do unto others as 
they would be done by. I tell the Cadi that this is also briefly the spirit 
of the Christian law and then we doze away in the same passive state of 
good-will as before, until the Cadi sends for some sherbet, which freshens 
us up again. , J 

I Cetin in a cursory manner that we do not appreciate eherbet pro- 

rly in Britain ; and the Cadi smiles as he pronounces the word ‘‘ Wine? 
n an interrogative form. “No,” I answer; “beer is I think, upon the 
whole, our national drink.” The Cadi grows suddenly expansive : he has 
tasted it—it fizzes, and has a pungent, pleasant taste. He would like to 
have some more, but vulgar people would think it a scandal if he were to 
send to Smyrna for some, though bottled beer was by no means forbidden 
in the Koran. Perhaps I think inwardly, because it had not been invent- 
ed ; but I do not communicate this reflection to the Cadi. On the con- 
trary I resolve privately to send him half my stock of bitter ale that 
evening. I am not sure that he does not divine this intention, for he turns 
the conversation on tobacco, and says that he has lately received some of 
av fine sort from Constantinople, and he would like my opinion 
upon its merits. The Cadi, in his smiling way, I see, has been makin 
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bargain; so I shall find a small leather bag waiting for me when 
on home, and its fragraifbe will fill the house. This will be the Cadi’s 


0. 
Now I must think about going, and I make a preliminary observation to 
this effect. The Cadi says that “he hopes to see me with grey mous- 
taches.”’ He means that he wishes me long life. But, seeing me look 
puzzled, he adds—sliding again into one of those dear sententious stories 
—“ This is a Turkish compliment. But there was once a wit, who, seeing 
a certain sultan go forth to prayer, cried out, May your Highness and I 
live to see your brother’s son a greybeard. The sultan inquired what he 
“meant, and the fool replied: Your brother has yet to be born. He must 
be twenty years old before he has a son, and that son must be fifiy before 
he is grey ; therefore I am wishing your Highness a reign of seventy 
years, and that I may live to witness it.” The Cadi’s story had the good 
old eastern conclusion; and he assured me that the sultan immediately 
raised his ingenious subject to the highest offices in the state. I wish there 
were more Turks like the Cadi. 


BRITONS IN TURKEY. 


I am in Mytilene, a small Kuropean colony ; the principal occupation 
of my few companions and myself, is waiting for the boats which touch 
here on their way between Smyrna and Constantinople. We are great 
politicians ; but have been lately much surprised at the conduct of seve- 
ral of the European potentates, to whom we believe that we could furnish 
much usefal advice. Like all small communities we have a notable ta- 
lent for prophesying the events which never happen, and we are obliged 
to console ourselves with the reflection that the events which we foresaw 
might have occurred—had things turned out as we expected. We are 
also fond of the marvellous, and love to relate circumstances which did 
never happen. We seem to me to live in a strange far-away atmosphere, 

_ which is now rapidly passing from the whole world like the dim misty 
vapours which fly at the approach of morning. We are in an enchanted 
sleep, and dwell in the world of dreams rather than in the waking life of 
the busy times over the water. We are but a few hours from the quick 
world of Smyrna and Constantinople, and if ever they send us a news- 

per or a printing-press, or a lawyer, our repose will be broken. Even 
young doctors who have just finished their education in France have 
begun to trouble us; but their efforts have been hitherto received with 
so much disfavour that it is generally hoped they will be put down. Thus 
far, the Hojas and Greek chanters of charms effectually exclude them from 
all practice ; so that there is reason for a belief that they may be even 
starved out, if we preserve our ancient institutions a little longer. 

We love to congregate around the bright Mangal in winter time, or on 
our pleasant balconies in the soft evenings of summer. There, we tell 
each other tales of pirates, which adventurous travellers have brought us 
from the other Greek islands: pirates who have even perhaps ventured to 

lunder the barques of a few poor fishermen on our own coast. Yanni 

atirgi. the famous robber of Smyrna, was long the chief theme of our 
discourse, and we have been sometimes so dismayed by the tales of his 
achievements as to be afraid to go to bed. We. keep each other in heart, 
however, by the assurance that each of us would be prepared with some 
formidable weapon of defence in case of need; also by relating fearful 
stories of our former prowess in other places. The doctor of the quaran- 
tine assures us that, on one occasion, he took such a signal vengeance on 
a small boy whom he caught in the act of abstracting his pocket-handker- 
chief, as caused him to exhibit the most extraordinary signs of fear and 
dismay. He assures us also that a peculiar manner which he has acquired 
of looking at people, has often been sufficient to dismay the boldest of his 
patients, and that he has no doubt it would be found equally effectual 
against an enemy. But, notwithstanding these satisfactory appearances, 
there are not wanting some of the more prudent among us, who have pro- 
posed to pay a person to go about industriously circulating the rumour 
that we have been very poor ever since our olives were destroyed by the 

‘cold of eighteen hundred and fifty. He is to pretend even to be in 
want of small sums of money on our behalf, but in no case to contract a 
loan, on account of the heavy interest which clings to all borrowed money 
in these countries. . 

There is a pleasant elderly gentleman, a Greek with whom I chiefly 

my evenings when not engaged in these councils. He is one of the 
forgotten celebrities of a far different world, and in his youth took a gul- 
lant part in the Greek War of Independence. Cast down by the ungene- 
rous forgetfulness of his countrymen and too proud to reproach them, he 
talks to me of the old times of Capo D’Istrias and General Church. He 
remembers Lord Byron and Mr. Stanhope, as if he had parted from them 
yesterday. When once fairly warmed by these memories—and I love to 
set him on his noble old hobby-horse--he smokes away at his chibouque 
with such enthusiasm, and I at mine so thoughtfully, that we often seem 
to fall into a sort of cloudy trance. At the end of an hour or two the old 
gentleman appears to fade away. Then, clearly from out the mist, are 
marshalled names which will be remembered long, the patriot bands of 
modern Greece ; and Byron is again dying, amid the poisonous swamps 
of Missolonghi. Thus do I seem to know, as if I had dwelt among them, 
the men who thought and fought, and wrought—for what? 

We have our wise men and our reprobates. There is Kyrios Bamba, 
who is supposed to possess many extraordinary attainments, and a wis- 
dom altogether remarkable; who says nothing with such dignity as will 
cause the most indifferent beholder to be ope with respect and awe. 
If, after the example of most sages in small places, he keeps his wisdom 
very much to himself, we are not at all disposed to disparage it on that 
account. Like the rest of mankind we are always ready to admire what 
we do not know ; for, with the best will in the world, it is perhaps im- 
possible to admire what we do know. 

On the other hand, among the chief of the good-for-nothings on whom 

* our little society is disposed to look epee is the carpenter, who has 
been, twice during the oa year observed publicly in such a state of emo- 
tion, from the effects of liquor, as even to be unsteady on his legs while 
walking along the street. It is true that he has exhibited many signs of 
contrition, and that he several times took refuge in flight rather than 
meet the scrutinising glance of Miss Peabody, a lady with a swift and ar- 

rowy sharpness of toague, lately on a visit from Smyrna to a relative who 
has married and settled in our little colony. I remember, however—for 
it was not more than nine days ago, and at about the hour when I am 
now writing these lines—that is, in the dusk of the evening—that, the car- 
penter being ill, { discerned Miss Peabody coming stealthily up the street 

hidden under her cloak. She stopped at the carpenter’s 
door and knocked softly; but before it was half opencd she took the 
ee from under her cloak and thrust it through the aperture, after 
which Serggearel with great uooelplindion lest she should be ob- 
served. At first I was to apprehend that she had translated one 
of Dr. Thwackcushion’s (Dr. T. is our Chaplain at Smyrna) sermons into 

Greek for his edification, and had chosen the present occasion as a favour- 

able opportunity of effecting the carpenter’s reform by those means: but 
going out in the evening to fulfil my duties towards society (which is our 
phrase for taking tea in these parts) I learned indirectly that Miss Pea- 


’ 





body had been informed of the carpenter’s illness, and had carried him a 
dish of arrowroot of her own . lLafterwards learned also that the 

ater, not knowing what to do with it, and yet having a great belief 
in Miss Peabody, had sup that the arrowroot was intended to fix to- 
gether the of a little work-box which he was making for her, and 
had applied it to this purpose ; but finding the composition did not hold 
as he expected, was much confounded. 

I do not know that there is anything else about us by which we differ 
from the great family of mankind. I hove seen something of the world, 
and I have found men nearly alike in all places and conditions. The scene 
and dresses may be different, in a court and in a village, but the actors are 
very much the same. 


MAJOR TRUEFITT’S SENTIMENTS ON 
A GREAT QUESTION. 

I like the ladies—what military man does not ?--and I am deeply sen- 
sible of their many delightful qualities. They greatly excel us men ina 
vast number of things: indeed, in certain matters we can’t pretend to 
match them at all. But wher, some flighty fellow or some outré specimen 
of her own sex stands up and says, the woman has exactly the same intel- 
lect as the man, and is accordingly capable of the same social and politi- 
cal functions, and ought to enjoy the same rights, [demur. I don’t, I 
can’t go in with that, sir. Such an idea strikes at the root of all those 
properties which I find so agreeable in woman, and would make her out 
to be something which we men, indeed, should regard with indifference, if 
not dislike. In being something engagingly less than man—a Charming 
Imperfection, as I may say—lies her true individualism, her attraction, 
and her strength. 

A learned churchman of our day, who writes profoundly on logic, gives 
in conversation the following definition of woman : “‘ a Creature that can- 
not reason, and who pokes the fire from the top.” That exactly jumps 
with my idea of the sex. They can do hundreds of fine things, with and 
without Berlin wool, within and beyond the bounds of crochet, but they 
cannot reason. Had not man possessed reason, sir—for anything that wo- 
man has of that gift, I question if humanity would yet have attained to 
the power of kindling a fire at all. [Now, bear with me, gentle dames, 
for, remember, I like you all the better for it.] I take it upon me to say, 
that woman by herself would never have thought of floating a ship, or 
planting cereals, or fashioning a flint into an arrow or a knife. I doubt if 
she would have even arrived at the idea of baking and cooking, of weaving 
or sewing. Man has conceived all her tasks, set her to them, and kept her 
at them, she going on with them in unreasoning, mechanical, beautiful 
obedience from the beginning. And so far is she from suggesting any 
scientific improvement in any of them, she can hardly be brought to un- 
derstand, much less to admit and act upon, any such improvement which 
man may suggest toher. I never yet knew a woman put on a fire upon 
rational principles, or in any other than in a hap-hazard sortof way. Of 
the expedients to make its kindling certain she has not, and apparently 
cannot form, the faintest conception. 

Then look at all the dear creature’s ways and doings regarding dress. 
What a record of Preposterousnesses is her whole chronicle of fashions! It 
is evident that she has no idea of making one thing fit or tally with an- 
other ; a shoe, for instance, big enough for a foot, a bonnet big enough for 
a head, a corset wide enough for the waist. It is mere chance whether she 
wears sleeves large enough to hold her whole body (as they were sixteen 
or eighteen years ago), or diminished away to a mere band across the 
shoulders, as they were with a certain Irish literary lady, when a gentleman 
who met her at a ball, and observed her laughing at him, congratulated 
himself that at least she was candid and downright, and clearly had no 
thought of laughing at him in her sleeve. Neither has she any percep- 
tion of what is convenient and what inconvenient in dress. Just now, the 
whole sex is found wearing gowns so long and voluminous as to impede 
them at every step they take, and which they can keep from dragging in 
the dirt only by employing a hand to hold them up. The same garments 
are loaded with six or eight flounces, which the ladies themselves under- 
stand to be an elegant ornament to their figures, but which, practically, in 
the eyes of rational observers, serve, on their rising from table, to give 
them the most ludicrous profiles that could be by any means devised, and 
are the more remarkable as being always the last feature of the fair wearer 
that leaves the room. We see them also exhibiting hanging sleeves, and 
ornaments pendulous from the wrist, as if altogether blind to the fact, that 
these superfluities are liable at table to be always dragging in soup and 
sauce, and are, in short, a nuisance to themselves and all who sit near 
them. To shape means to ends, or adapt things to each other for a ser- 
viceable result, is in the power of many of the inferior animals, as all stu- 
dents of natural history well know ; but [bear with me, ladies, again, and 
on the same grounds as before] such ingenious adaptations are clearly be- 
yond the scope of the human female intellect. They cannot understand 
such things, even when explained to them by well-meaning specimens of 
the reasoning sex who may take an interest in seeing their self-incurred 
inconveniences brought toanend. And so they go on, bearing with an 
insensitive weakness evils altogether beyond masculine philosophy—even, 
it may be, incommodiousnesses that threaten health, nay, life itself; as, 
for instance, the constriction of the waist within about two-thirds of its 
natural dimensions, to the marring of all the functions of some of the most 
delicate organs of the human frame. 

It is to be acknowledged that there are a few of the sex who make a 
certain approach to reason, pretty much as there are certain animals 
which shew a tendency to the power of speech. With this small but inter- 
esting minority, you may sometimes get so far as to obtain an admission, 
that it is foolish to be always stumbling on one’s skirts, when their being 
an inch shorter would spare the inconveniency, or to wear a bonnet which 
gives neither protectiop from the cold nor shade from the light. Butthey 
always plead, at the same time, their helplessness as to a remedy: the 
must go with the fashion. Well, here I find only a fresh fortification for 
my position. The poor dear creature confesses herself the slave of a thing 
utterly foolish and contemptible. She owns that she has not the moral 
courage to put an inch of needful silk between her fiose and the sun, un- 
less the thing be countenanced by the multitude. If her milliner tells her 
that soup-draggling sleeves are the fashion, she declares she can be the 
martyr to bear, but not the martyr to resist. Could there be a more ex- 
pressive or affecting proof of that beautiful defect which gives the gentle 
being such a fascinating power over us! A man, to whom it was proposed 
that he should always have something flapping here, and some other thing 
sticking out there, troubling and inconveniencing him at every moment 
of his life, without being of any use or benefit whatever, would kick the 
impertinence away from him in a moment, probably with a few of those 
cursory remarks which such things are apt to draw from the rational sex. 
But “ the creature that does not reason, and who pokes the fire from the 
top,”’ submits to everything of the kind which you may impose upon her. 
Sweet weakness, charming étourderie, amiable patience! Never can we 
hope to rival it. 

There is another point in which female inferiority is very strong, and 
this is—in time. Woman has no right sense of time, and is never punctual, 
except by chance. Were there only women acting in the world, there 
would be no such thing as a railway time-table. Bradshaw would vanish 
from the horizon of actual existences. Trains would start at any hour at 
which they could be got ready, and the collisions would be so numerous 
and fatal that it would put the ladies to their speed to keep up the pro- 
per population in the country. Clocks and watches would become mere 
appearances, for no woman can keep a horological machine inorder. To 
prove all this to be something more than fancy, I only ask you, sir, to call 
to mind any occasion on which your wife was correct to an appointment, 
or spared you the vexation of waiting for her when you were about to 
walk abroad or drive to a dinner-party. I would ask for an authentic in- 
stance of a lady who was in the habit of winding up her watch regularly 
at night, as men are. The fact is, a woman does not care for a watch for 
the sake of its legitimate function of a time indicator. In that respect, 
perhaps, she feels it to be rather an impertinenee. She desires a hand- 
some gold one to hang at her girdle as an ornament ; but as for its works 
or hands, why, it may want these things altogether for anything she cares, 
and only have a mock dial-piece eternally indicating twenty minutes past 
nine. The eidolon or image of a watch is sufficient for her. Now, all this 
is very charming. She is really strong here. We feel that there is a kind 
of innocence in this unconsciousness of time. It looks like an unconscious- 
ness of existence itself, with all its sins and shortcomings. 

It is in this way that the non-reasoning character of woman generally 
has such an immense charm for us. Reason is a hard, stern, disagreeably’ 
real thing, very useful for men no doubt, and ultimately essential to the 
interests of humanity, but it never adds to the grace of any character. 
Now, see how woman, being happily devoid of this attribute, delights us 
with its opposite! Tell her of something she does not like to admit, the 
dear creature does not think of reasoning against it. She contradicts, 
and is content. .Point out anything wrong in the household, and she si- 
lently answers by letting you feel the opposite thing in its extremest form 
of inconvenience. Try to reform her faults, and she disarms you with her 
tears. Speak to Ellen of the empty-headedness of that long-legged ensign 
whom she worships, and her heart pleads against the decree by a reference 
to his nice blue eyes. Warn Sarah of the manifest bad temper of her 





fiancé Charles, and she replies to it all, that it would break her heart to 
want him. In a woman’s inductions, one instance is quite enou Her 
th tis as as a fact, and an inference from a supposition tells 
with her irresistibly, provided only the feelings are pleased. Enchanting, 
unreasoning creature, sad are the scrapes you sometimes fall into from want 
of our reflection, and vexing occasionally are your arguments with no ar- 
gument and conclusions without and in despite of data! But who could 
wish you to be otherwise than you are ’—the most puzzling, incalculable, 
thoughtless, delightful of all creatures. 


MUSIC OF BARBAROUS NATIONS. 


The word “ barbarous” seems ill-applied when linked in the same gen- 
tence with that heavenly pew of music which is enjoyed now in such 
exquisite perfection by all classes of civilized society ; but it may be in- 
teresting to turn for a few moments from the brilliant soirée, the concert- 
room, and the theatre, to contemplate the alien condition of that fascing. 
ting art, amid the seraglios of Turkey, the snows of Russia, and the lone 
deserts of Abyssinia. 

It is now the fashion in Constantinople to patronise music ; and the well- 
bred Turk learns to sing and to play upon some instrument. He deems it 
highly disgraceful to perform publicly, or for money ; but he likes occasion- 
ally to be heard at friendly réunions, or in the seclusions of the harem. The 
labouring classessing habitually at their work during the day. It has been 
erroneously asserted by several writers that the Turks possess no musical 
system. It it true that the greater number acquire their knowledge by the 
ear alone, but, nevertheless, — observe a certain system rhythm in their 
melodies, and employ particular signs to denote particular sounds, 
The music of Turkey, like that of all partially-instructed nations, consists 
but of two extremes. It is either very soft and monotonous, or excessive- 
M1 turbulent and harsh. Love and war are the unvarying texts of the 

urkish songs, and their harmonies rarely extend beyond a modulation 
to the dominant key, or to the major from the minor, and vice versé. They 
employ numbers to indicate the intervals of sound,—in this resembling 
the ancients ; and their most popular music is circulated by means of that 
notation. 

The vocalisation of the Turks is tolerably good, as far as regards into- 
nation, execution, and time ; but they have no expression whatever, and 
are entirely ignorant of part-singing. 

Their love-chants and military songs are invariably in a minor key. 

The Russian must unquestionably be ranked among those people who 
love and cultivate music, and who possess national songs. In Russia the 
soldier sings upon the march, the labourer at the plough, the postilion on 
the journey. The entire population sings while pursuing its accustomed 
round of occupations. The reforms of Peter the Great were extended even 
to the domains of music. He introduced many new instruments from 
Germany, and instituted an association of young persons to be instructed 
in the art, principally with a view to the encouragement of military 
music. 

The taste for operatic entertainments had arrived at so high a point.of 
cultivation, that the patronage of Catherine II. in 1702, the Olympiade 
of Manfrendini was publicly represented to audiences that seldom num- 
bered less than 3,000 persons. In 1762, a species of horn-music, peculiar 
to Russia, was invented by Prince Gallitzin. This band consists of 100 
poe. each of whom blows a horn which sounds but a single note. 

hese instruments are of all sizes, from the bulk of a large organ-pipe to 
the size of an ordinary extinguisher. The sounds thus produced resemble 
the tones of an immense organ ; and the individuals who, with their horns, 
combine to create so beautiful an effect, are designated by the collective 
name of the The Instrument. In 1764 the Foundling Hospital of Moscow 
was endowed by Catherine, with the stipulation that the children should 
be taught music; and 1785 Sarti was appointed to the situation of 
Chapel-master to the Court, and director of the new Conservatoire. The 
present Italian Opera of Moscow was established under the especial pa- 
tronage of the Princes Jusubof and Gallitzin, in the year 1821. It may 
be observed that the musical artists of Europe find the most munificent 
patrons in the court of Russia. 

The Calmuc Tartars are decidedly a musical people. In their court- 
ships, mariages, feasts, and religious festivals, the performance of vocal 
and instrumental music bears a prominent part. In the service of their 
gods the Calmuc priests chant hymns from written sheets, and accompany 
themselves on a kind of hautboy, formed from a human shinbone, which, 
with kettle-drums and hand-bells, constitutes their entire orchestra. The 
melodies of this nation are of a tender and melancholy character, some- 
what resembling the old French music. Besides their votive, amorous, 
and plaintive songs, they have a large stock of matrical romances, re- 
cording the achievements of their warriors in combating dragons with 
10,000 heads, wizards, and gigantic monsters without names. Dr. Pallas, 
in his account of a tour among the Calmucs, mentions a remarkable flute, 
of which he met but one specimen. It consisted of the dry hollow stalk 
- an American sunflower, covered with gut, and in tone resembling a 

e. 

The Eastjaik Tartars have a species of little triangular harp, called 
dernoboi, which is made in the form of a box, covered with a sounding- 
board, and strung with thirty strings. The songs of this tribe are chiefly 
extemporaneous, and of a satirical character. The melodies vary little 
in air or measure. 

The part of Africa, known as Abyssinia, enjoys a reputation for anti- 
quity almost as remote as that of Egypt. Having heard two young girls 
of this nation sing alternate strophes of a peculiarly melodious chant, 
Bruce gave it as his opinion that the science of music had attainined to a 
very considerable height of cultivation in this sequestered region ; but 
he was not long in discovering his error. The Abyssinians have but six 
musical instruments: the sistrum, the tambourine, and the lyre, which 


y | they undoubtedly received from Egypt or from Ethiopia; the flute, the 


kettle-drum, and the trumpet, which were brought over to them from 
Palestine by Menelek, son to the Queen of Saba. The flute, tambourine, 
kettle-drum, and trumpet are used in war; the sistrum is consecrated to 
their religious services, gnd the lyre is reserved for festivities and rejoic- 
ings. The Abyssinian flute is played like a clarionet. The trumpet or 
keren, is made from a cane about five feet in length, to which stem is at- 
tached a round piece of the neck of a gourd, exactly resembling the end 
of our modern trumpet. The instrument is entirely covered with parch- 
ment, and is decorated with small white shells. It gives but a single note, 
the tone of which is loud and dissonant. The sistrum, which is of a very 
remote antiquity, was the national instrament of Egypt. It consists of 
an oval frame of sonorous metal, crossed by bars of the same. The bars 
move freely in the holes through which they pass, and the sound is pro- 
duced by the clash of the knobs at the end of the bars against the frame. 
To these bars number of small rings are attached, which add to the 
jingling tone, when shaken. In Egypt, the sistrum was sacred to Isis ; 
and Virgil says that Cleopatra employed it to convey signals to her lovers. 
The lyre of the Abyssinians has six, and sometimes seven strings. The 
guitar is known to the Mahommedan inhabitants, but they have introduced 
it from Arabia. 

The historians of China are unanimously agreed that the fundamental 
principles of their empire are founded on a system of music. Pankow, 
one of the most celebrated among them, has declared formally that the 
doctrines of kings, which are the sacred books of the nation, are based 
entirely upon this science, and that it is therein represented as a type of 
the union between heaven and earth. Ling-Lun-Kouei and Pin-Mou- Kia 
are believed by the Chinese to be the authors of the musical system. The 
epoch during which Ling-Lun flourished is uncertain; and the Yo-King, 
or sacred volume, containing his law upon music, is supposed to have been 
lost by fire. The fragments, preserved by memory, and thus handed down 
to posterity, are carefully preserved, and many learned men devoted their 
lives to the task of connecting and supplying the lost and scattered links. 
Not long since, an enthusiastic prince, named Tsai, undertook to revive 
the antique lustre of the art. To effect this purpose, he assembled round 
him all the sages of his country who were renowned for practical and 
theoretical knowledge, and with them ransacked all those national 
archives to which his rank gave him access. The result of his en- 
deavours was the complete restoration of a system of music, supposed with 
justice to be the most ancient upon record. ’ 

Father Amyot, celebrated for his unwearied investigation of all branches 
of general learning, applied himself sedulously to the study of the musi- 
cal system of the Celestial Empire. His inquiries resulted in the dis- 
covery, that, before the age of Pythagoras, the twelve semitonic divisions 
of the octave were familiar to the musicians of China ; and that from the 
remotest periods, they had but five tones in their scale, corresponding to 
our f, g, a, b, d, of the major scale of C, and two others, answering to 
eandc. This writer was of opinion that the Greeks, and Pythagoras 
himself, did no more than apply that theory to strings, the notes of which, 
in China, had already been expressed by pipes. Yet, notwithstanding 
their early perception of these rudiments of theory, the Chinese have no 
signs to denote the rising or falling of the voice, or the progression of 
tones, and are even ignorant of any system of musical notation. The airs 
which they sing or play are constantly, learnt only by ear ; and having no 
knowledge of harmony, they all sing the same melody in their coral pieces. 
The Chinese have eight kinds of instruments, the tones of which are in- 
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to imitate the human voice. Some of these are of stone ; others 
prs like European bells ; one not unlike the trumpet ; ome A. mom 
bling drums ; ‘Ang ape? epee violins, and aspecies of smal! organ, 

tone of which is rather agreeable. 

~ people of Nootka, in North America, are very” musical. ' bee 
Captain Cook visited them, they approached his ship, orem “P ~ eir 
canoes, and singing in chorus. Their music is not of that « na ——- 
notonous character that is generally found among uncivili -_ ions. 
Their melodies are sparklingly joyous, or remarkably tender aad a 
sive, avd improved, likewise, by numerous variations. The on y nat eek 
ments they possess are rattles and small whistles. The latter produce but 
one note, and the former are carved in the shape of a bird, with a few 
pebbles in the hollow body. The tail serves for the handle. _The music 
of the inhabitants of Empoongwa, in the interior of Africa, is still in a 
state of barbarism. The enshomber, their only national instrument, re- 
sembles the mandoline, and is fitted with six strings, made from the fibrous 
roots of the palm tree, Itis played with two hands, and the tones, though 
pleasing to the ear, offer but little variety. M. Bowditch relates that 
during his travels in Empoongwa, he met with a native musician, a ne- 

0, whose appearance was as repulsive as his performance was surpris- 
ng. He carried a harp mounted with eight strings, the sounds of which 
were fall and harmonious. After running over a great number of notes, 
and manifesting considerable executive powers, he suddenly commenced 
playing and singing the Hallelujah Chorus, from Handel’s Messiah, with 
the utmost enthusiasm and power. “ Hearing this sublime chorus in the 
midst of the deserts of Africa,’ says M. Bowditch, “ and hearing it from 
the lips of such a being, produced upon me an oferwhelming effect.” 

The Hottentots have three instruments: the rabuchin, the rampelot, 
and the gorah. The rabuchin is a triangular board, traversed by three 
gut strings ; the rampelot resembles a drum, and is formed from the trunk 
of a hollow tree, about three feet in height, covered at one end with a 
sheepskin, dried and tightly stretched. They play upon this with astick 
or with the knuckles of the hand. The gorah is a very curious instru- 
ment, consisting of a long piece of wood with a catgut string extending 
from one end to the other in such a manner as to produce a slight curve, 

_like the bow ofa violencello. To one extremity is attached a plume of 
ostrich feathers, which, being placed between the lips of the performer, 
causes the string to vibrate’with every respiration. When skilfully 
played, the sound of the gorah approaches that of the violin. 

The delights of music are not even banished from the frozen wastes of 
the Arctic circle, though it must be confessed that the resources of those 
nations inhabiting the extreme north are of a very limited extent. The 
Esquimaux, who were almost in a savage state when visited by Captain 
Parry, were found to be passionately fond of music; and on one occa- 
sion that gallant officer was favoured with a concert on board his ship the 
Fury, in which five ladies and a gentleman performed. Their only in- 
strument was a kind of tambourine. They sang a great number of airs 
in excellent time and tune, but their melodies were confined to a few mo- 
notonous changes, and were deficient in character and variety. Speak- 
ing of the incidents of another day, the Captain says,—‘‘ Okotook and his 
wife [ligliak paid me a visit ; and on my exhibiting, among the usual ar- 
ticles of show, a musical snuff-box, they took it for granted that it must 
be the child of my small hand-organ.”’ ’ 

The Mexicans, on the conquest of their territory by Spain, were little 
more advanced in their knowledge of music. Their principal instruments 
were drums, trumpets, sea-shells, small flutes which gave forth a shrill 
ear-piercing sound, and an instrument used in the dance called ajacaztli. 
This was shaped like a vase, perforated with an infinite number of small 
— and containing a few pebbles; somewhat similar to a child’s 
rattle. 

Weld, in his account of the Indians in the north-west of America, gives 
the following description of a dance to which he was one evening a wit- 
ness :-—“* Three ofd men, seated under a tree, were the chief musicians. 
One of them beat a little drum formed from a piece of hollow wood co- 
vered with skin, and the two others kept time in concert with the drum 
by means ofa sort of rattle made of adry gourd filled with peas. At the 
same time these three men sang an air, in which all the dancers joined.” 

The nativesof the South Sea Islands at the period of their discovery 
by Captain Cook, possessed but one national instrument, a flute formed 
of bamboo cane, about one foot in length and pierced with only two holes, 
which consequently produced but four notes, divided by half-tones. They 
played it as the German flute is now played, with this difference, that in- 
stead of applying it to their lips they blew into it with one nostril, while 
they compressed the other with the thumb. Four persons played 
thus, while four others sang. During the whole of a concert they fre- 
quently executed only one air. Here, our programmes present a little 
more variety. 

In the Friendly Isles there are companies of singing-women who accom- 
pany themselves by snapping their fingers. The music of these islanders 
is still as barbarous as when they were first visited by Captain Cooke. 

The Indians of Chili make for themselves flutes with the bones of their 
enemies whom they have killed in battle. They also construct them from 
the bones of animals, but the Indian warriors will only dance to the mu- 
sic of the first-mentioned. They chant long choruses in unison, and at 
the end of each strophe perform an interlude upon the flute and trumpet ; 
in this resembling the ritornella of civilised productions. 

_ The inhabitants of the Isles of Tonga take a particular delight in mu- 
sic, and have concerts in which it is combined with dancing. They use 
drums of hollowed wood about four feet long and eighteen inches in di- 
ameter, each of which is played upon with sticks by three or four men at 
once. They have a song, resembling a recitative, the words of which are 
singularly poetical, and which is generally chanted by a large number of 
both sexes. They also sing a melancholy lament for the dead, like the 
Dies ire, which is full and musical, and in a minor key. 

The New Zealanders possess only wind instruments, resembling fifes 
and flutes, and accompany their singing by beating their breasts, thus 
supplying the place of the drum to regulate the time. The vocal compo- 
sitions of this people are very impressive and harmonious. They have 
appropriate songs, accompanied with descriptive gestures, for the rising 
and setting sun; songs for the meeting and separation of friends ; war- 
songs ; love-songs ; and a song to the moon, of a grave and melancholy 
character, which is said to be peculiarly striking. 

There is a Caffre tribe, called the Bachapins, who have a single instru- 
ment named the /ichaka, which is made from a reed, and emits but one 
sound. These pipes are made of various lengths to produce all the notes 
of the scale ; and while several players perform in unison, the rest sound 
different notes, like a melody and variations. This practice is analagous 
in effect to what is styled a pedal-note in modern compositions ; and is 
especially worthy of observation, as indicating the only approach to part- 
playing that has yet been known in the music of savage nations. 

_ it is surely very pleasant thus to find the humanizing delights of mu- 
Sic springing up naturally, as it were, in the loneliest regions, and amid 
the rudest of God’s people,--to know that wherever man is, there is also 
love, domestic affection, song. Music is the impulsive language of the 
emotions. It is innate in the hearts of all human creatures, inspiring the 
warrior on the battle-field, soothing the anguish of the bereaved, and mur- 
muring instinctively from the lips of the mother bending over the cradle 
ofher child. Was there not truth in that maxim of the Chinese sage who 
declared that music was the golden chain uniting earth to heaven? And 
was not Dryden right when, in one of the finest lines our English poetry 
can boast, he said of Saint Cecilia, that— 


She drew an angel down. 


Kntpervial Parliament. 
THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY BILL. 


House of Commons, Monday, May 1. 
The House having resolved itself into a committee on the Oxford Uni- 





versity Bill, upon the first clause, appointing certain persons to be com- 


missioners for the purposes of the act, Mr. HORSMAN moved to postpone 
the naming of the commissioners until all the clauses of the bill had been 
gone through. He objected in particular to the appointment of the Bi- 
shop of Ripon, 
Commissioner without neglecting his spiritual duties.—Lord J. RUSSELL 
Opposed this motion. The bill conferred very extensive powers upon the 
Commissioners, which'the House would not be disposed to give without 
knowing to wh 
opinion that the commissioners named in the bill were persons in whom the 
public and the University would have confidence. 

A debate of some length terminated in a division upon the question 


that the names stan F ; 
against 141. d part of the clause, which was carried by 169 


A discussion, involving rather subtle points of casuisty, arose upon the 


4th clause, which empowered the commissioners to require the prod 
production 
of documents, &c., with reference to the words, “ a no oath taken b 
= gl of the University shall be pleadable in bar.””—Sir W. HEATH- 
. — to substitute other words, and Mr. DISRAELI suggested 
e omission of the words altogether ; but their retention was affirmed, 


upon a division, by 118 against 69. 


who could not properly discharge his secular functions as 


om they were to be intrusted, and the Government were of 


On the 6th clause, constituting and providing for the election of the 
Hebdomada] Council, Mr. WALPOLE moved certain amendments, the 
object of which was to alter the a er mode of electing the members 
of the Council, by enacting that the Heads of Houses should bé elected by 
the Heads of Houses alone, instead of by the congregation ; that the ee 
fessors should select the professors, and the congregation (or convocation) 
should choose the meimbers from that body.—The CHANCELLOR of the 
EXCHEQUER stated the reasons which had induced the Government, 
after mature consideration and consulting opinions in the University, to 
reject the principle of sectional election, and to provide a fit constituency 
for electing, as a whole, the governing body. 
In the debate which ensued, the comparative merits of the convocation 
and the proposed congregation, as the constituent body, and the probable 
effect of the preponderance of the tutorial element in the congregation, 
were much discussed. The committee divided upon the question that the 
words “ elected by the congregation” (as respects Heads of Houses) 
stand part of the clause, which was negatived by 162 against 149,--a ma- 
jority of 13 against the Government. Mr. Walpole’s amendment, that 
the Heads of Colleges or Halls be selected from among themselves by such 
Heads, was agreed to, the words “ and one other Head appointed by the 
Chancellor” being omitted. A similar amendment with relation to the 
professors was also agreed to. . 
Another division took place upon the question whether the one profes- 
sor to be separately elected should be chosen by the professors of the 
University or by the professors “ of theology ; the latter alternative was 
negatived by 148 against 135. a 
The Chairman was then ordered to report progress. 

——_—_ >—_——_ 


THE MARQUIS OF ANGLESEY. 


At 5 o’clock on Saturday morning, (the 29th of April), full of years 
and honours, surrounded by every member of his numerous family now in 
England, and so tranquilly that the precise moment when life ceased 
could not be known, died Henry William, Marquis of Anglesey. E 
It will be remembered that some weeks since, while the Marquis was 
taking his usual walk in Piccadilly, he was stricken with paralysis, and al- 
though the attack was not in itself of a sevete character, yet at his time 
of life (on the 17th of next month he would have completed his 86th year), 
it caused considerably anxiety to his family. The gallant spirit, however, 
which so often inspired the squadrons of England in the field, still remain- 
ed to buoy up the old soldier, and after a few days it was announced to 
the anxious crowds of all classes that besieged Uxbridge House, that the 
Marquis might be considered as recovered; but the exhaustion conse- 
quent on the attack could not be overcome ; it had within the last few 
hours increased to such an extent that it was plain his life was to be 
counted by hours, and he breathed his laston a Saturday morning, without 
a moan, as peacefully as the great companion of his victories, who not a 
score of months ago preceded him. 

A detailed accouut of the brilliant services which Lord Anglesey has 
performed, or of the great events with which he was so intimately asso- 
ciated, would extend far beyond our limits. It must, therefore, suffice 
that we shall briefly recall to the public mind the principal circumstances 
of his long career. Henry William Paget, the eldest son of the first Earl of 
Uxbridge, was born in 1768, and was educated at Westminster and Christ- 
church, Oxford, which University he quitted in 1790. Three years after- 
wards he raised on his father’s estates in Staffordshire, a body of volun- 
teers, numbering nearly 1,000, which were embodied in the line as the 80th 
regiment of foot or Staffordshire volunteers, a corps which has, from 
Egypt to Sobraon and Burmah, done honour to its founder Lord Paget 
was at once made Lieutenant-Colonel of the 80th; such an appointment 
being at that time not inconsistent with the rules of the service ; but we 
believe that, except Prince Albert and the Duke of Cambridge, there is now 
no officer in the British Army who has begun his career, as a field-officer. 
At the head of the 80th regiment he proceeded to Flanders in 1794. and of 
that unfortunate campaign one of the few bright spots was the gallantry 
of young Paget, particularly in the retreat in which he held the tempor- 
ary command of Lord Catheart’s Brigade. In 1795 Lord Paget was trans- 
ferred to that branch of the service upon which his name has shed such 
lustre, and which his ability raised to a degree of efficiency not known be- 
fore. He obtaided the command of the 7th Light Dragoons, and in 1799 
accompanied the Duke of York in the expedition; to Holland, where his 
dashing exploits at the head of the cavalry rendered him the admiration 
of the service. In 1808 he proceeded to the Peninsula, in command of two 
brigades of cavalry, and although his stay there was short, he did not 
quit till he left behind him the souvenirs of Sahagun, Mayora and Bene- 
vente. He commanded a division of the army in the Walcheren expedi- 
tion in 1809, and in 1815 proceeded to Belgium again in command of the 
Cavalry. To narrate Lord Uxbridge’s deeds there were simply to revive 
some of the most brilliant reminiscences of that short but glorious and 
eventful campaign. Towards the close of the great encounter of the 18th 
of June, as is well known, his lordship lost his leg. For his services he 
was, on the 23d of June, 1815, created Marquisof Anglesey, and received 
many other marks of gratitude from hiscountry. Since the peace, the 
Marquis has twice held the office of Master-General of the Ordnance, and 
twice that of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. The circumstances connected 
with both his residences in that country exercised a most important in- 
fluence on political affairs, the first having, it may be said, hastened Ca- 
tholic Emancipation, and the second the downfall of the Grey Ministry. 

The marquis was twice married, in 1795 to a daughter of the fourth 
Earl of Jersey, but this marriage was dissolved in 1810, and her ladyship 
married the Duke of Argyll. In 1810 Lord Anglesey married Lady 
Charlotte Cadogan, whose marriage with the late Lord Cowley had been 
previously dissolyed. He has left a very numerous family, the eldest of 
whom—the Earl of Uxbridge, born in 1797—succeeds to the Marquisate. 
His lordship’s eldest son, Lord Paget, M. P. for South Staffordshire, ac- 
quires the higher courtesy title of Earl of Uxbridge. 

The Marquis of Anglesey was a Knight of the Garter, a Grand Cross of 
the Bath, Knight of St. Patrick, as well as of several foreign orders. He 
was a Field-Marshal in the Army, Colonel of the Royal Horse Guards 
Blue, Lord Lieutenant of Staffordshire and of Anglesey, Constable of 
Carnarvon, Mayor of that borough, and Ranger of Snowdon Forest. 


The death of the Marquis of Anglesey is an event which, in the course 
of nature, might have been looked for long before it really occurred, but 
it is one which cannot be received otherwise than with general regret, now 
that the blow has fallen at last. He was born on the 17th of May, 1768, 
and died on the morning of Saturday last, the 29th of April, 1854. Few 
men have enjoyed so long a term of existence. Nor was this long life ob- 
scured by any period of struggle—of subservience to the will of others— 
of poverty. He had not, indeed, the wealth of the Marquis of Westminster, 
nor the political influence of the Duke of Bedford, but he was so fortunate- 
ly placed that he could well dispense with them, and remain honoured 
among all most worthy of honour. The possession of a greater or asmaller 
fortune would have mattered but little to him. The first would not have 
added, nor would the second have detracted one jot from the considera- 
tion in which he was held. Providence is just to all His creatures; to 
some, money is given; to others, money’s worth ; to few, both. Lord 
Anglesey had for his share rather the value than the token, and remained 
to the last, although no wealthy man, one of the most honoured members 
of English society. Passing on to other and more considerable matters, 
it can scarcely be denied that his civil abilities were such as distinguished 
him among several successive generations of patrician legislators. To the 
qualifications or position of a statesman we believe that he never through- 
out his long career made any pretension. The tield of battle was a more 
appropriate scene for his exertions, and for the display of his peculiar en- 
ergies. He was no great tactician; but, since the soldier’s drawn sword 
first glittered in the sunshine, never did a mére fearless or more chival- 
rous officer support the honour of his country than the brave old man to 
whose memory we are now endeavouring to offer a tribute of respect. 

It is not, however, merely as @ successful soldier that Lord Anglesey 
will recur to the imagination of the present race of Englishmen. He was 
one of the few links left between the present and the past. It requires 
almost as violent a mental jerk for a man who is now in the prime of life 
to realize to himself the society of the Prince Regent, as it would to form 
a just appreciation of that period of French history in which Louis XV. 
gave himself up to the sway of Madame de Pompadour. If we want to 
know anything of the period in which Edmund Burke perorated to empty 
benches, and wrote for immortality—-when Sheridan burnished up witti- 
cisms, and forgot to pay his debts—we must painfully fag our way 
through histories and contemporary memoirs, and collections of letters, 
and gossip. Even then, it is probable that a reader will only dregs up the 
impressions of his own time in the outward costume of another, without 
regard to their essence and reality, That is all we could hope to do with 
the period when George, Prince of Wales, first broke away from his peda- 
gogues, and burst upon the town. Lord Anglesey was a youth then—the 
contemporary of that very dissolute Prince whom we buried at Windsor a | 
quarter of a century ago—a jaded voluptuary, exhausted with a well-nigh 
seventy years of luxury and self indulgence. 

Let those who are not in the habit of recurring to dates reflect that 
George III. came to the throne in the year 1760—rejoicing, as he said— 














r man !—in the name of Briton ; that Prince of Wales was born 
n 1762, and the Marquis of Anglesey in 1768. He was thus a year older 
than Napoleo# Bonaparte, and Napoleon died on the 5th of May, 1821— 
that is to say, 33 years ago—at the age of 52. A mere juxtaposition of 
such dates should be more eloquent to those who have followed the records 
of history, or mixed in English society during the present century, than 
any comments of ours. To most of us the Diaries of Lord Byron offer 
much agreeable information as to the condition of London society when 
he was a young man, just returned from the Levant. He tells us of the 
dandies and exquisites of that time, and to us they are historical figures. 
Now, these men were to Lord Anglesey mere boys. He had rounded Cape 
Forty before they devised their waistcoats, or established their impertinent 
canons of bad taste. He had been a dandy when they were learning to 
walk, or, more probable still, lay puling in the arms of their nurses. He 
had become a man, and put away childish things. He had won reputa- 
tion with the Duke of York in Flanders. He had married his first wife ; 
children bad been born to him ; and his marriage had been dissolved. He 
had courted death at the cannon’s mouth—at the lance’s point—by the 
sabre’s edge, in order to shake off an existence which he thought insup- 
portable, and never, surely, did man give greater proofs of sincerity. 
Upon this point of his history we will not enlarge, for certainly the mo- 
ment is ill-chosen for reflecting upon failings and weaknesses which oc- 
curred half-a-century back, and were redeemed by half-a-century of devo- 
tion. For ourselves, we confess we take pleasure in the recollection of the 
old man’s stately form as he was to be seen amongst us, the very model 
—as it is expressed by the hackneyéd phrase--“ of an officer and a gentle- 
man.” He was not only this. e belonged to a race of nobles who have 
parsed away from among us; he was the last of the race, and we shall 
know them no more. Your modern English peer is a sharp land agentor 
conveyancer, or a jocular, hair-splitting, law lord, or, if he be of a younger 
generation, he is a painful devourer of blue-books--a man ready to talk 
for three hours upon the condition of Central Asia, or the statistics of 
dandelions in the county of Salop ; but a nobleman he is not in the sense 
in which Lord Anglesey was one. Society may possibly have gained by 
the change--we simply notify the fact that a genus is extinct of which 
Lord Anglesey was a brilliant example. He was a man pre-eminently 
fearless and brave, but ever courteous and of high-bred manner. It is 
very true that nature had given him great advantages of form and bear- 
ing, and the consciousness of hisown rank and position might have helped 
him somewhat in the same direction ; but, independently of all this, there 
was about him the dignity of a kind heart, and of a man who respects 
others because he respects himself. 

There is not much more to be said. We lament over the untimely fate 
of a young born child, because, had its life been spared, the little creature 
which lies before us so waxen and inanimate might have done so much 
upon the stage of life, and won for itself honour and a great name. In 
the present case we find ourselves expressing a sorrow which we most un- 
feignedly feel for the loss of a man who had attained a greater age than 
we, his survivers can hope to reach. All who ever came into contact with 
Lord Anglesey must share in the regret; but there is something more in 
the feeling than considerations purely personal. In parting with Lord 
Anglesey we part with an historical period ; we have done with George 
IIL, and the Prince of Wales, and the war of the Titans, and George IV. 
A student of Alison would have gone back to his library with a greater 
sense of the realities of that great time from seeing Lord Anglesey canter 
by in the public streets. That was one of the men who had fought out 
the great struggle. There may be other survivors, but Lord Anglesey had 
this in common with the Great Duke,—that he was ever before us. We 
saw him continually and everywhere. In the parks, in the streets, in as- 
semblies and parties, or stretching down Long Reach in the Pearl, with 
his great mainsail set, Lord Anglesey was ever about among his country- 
men. More than this, he was always ready with a kind act for those 
whom he could oblige, and with a courteous denial for those who had ask- 
ed from him that which it was not in his power to give. If he did not 
act the highest part in the world’s history, all he did he did well, and that 
throughout well-nighgourscore years and ten. During a portion of this 

riod he occupied important employments, civil and military, and dur- 
ing all of it he remained broadly in the world’seye. And that world is 
not ungrateful, for wherever the news of his death is told all will be sorry 
that “ old Lord Anglesey is gone at last,” and have a kind word and a 
kind thought for his memory. With him the old race of nobles is well- 
nigh burnt out; so of the Paladins of the last war. Lord Beresford, Lord 
Londonderry, and Lord Anglesey have not been slow to rejoin their great 
general, even in the grave.— Times, May 1. 





A POET, RECENTLY DECEASED. 


The Poet Montgomery died at his residence, the Mount, Sheffield, on 
Sunday, the 30th ult.—A sketch of his career, said to have been borrowed 
by the London Times from a work entitled “ The Men of the Time,” and 
published or republished here, is circulating through the press. It runs 
thus. 


James Montgomery was born as long ago as November 4, 1771, at Ir- 
vine, in Ayrshire. His father was a Moravian missionary, who, leaving 
his son in Yorkshire to be educated, went to the West Indies, where he 
and the poet’s mother both died. When only twelve years old, the bent 
of the boy’s mind was shown by the production of various small poems. 
These indications could not save him at first from the fate of the poor, 
and he was sent to earn his bread as assistant in a general shop. He 
thirsted for other occupations, and one day set off with 3s. 6d. in his pocket 
to walk to London, to seek fame and fortune. 

In his first effort he broke down, and for a while gave up his plan to 
take*service in another situation. Only for a time, however, was he con- 
tent, and a second effort to reach the metropolis was successful, so far ag 
bringing him to the spot he longed for, but unsuccessful to his main ho 
—that of finding a publisher for a volume of his verses. But the book- 
seller, who refused Montgomery’s poems, accepted his labour, and made 
him his shopmar. Fortune, however, as she generally does, smiled at 
last on the zealous youth, and in 1792 he gained a post in the establish- 
ment of Mr. Gales, a bookseller of Sheffield, who had set up a newspaper 
called The Sheffield Register. On this paper Montgomery worked con 
amore, and when his master had to fly from England to avoid imprison- 
ment for printing articles too liberal for the then despotic government of 
England, the young poet became the editor and publisher of the paper, 
the name of which he changed to Sheffield Iris. 

In the columns of this print he advocated political and religious free- 
dom, and such conduct sccured for him the attentions of the Attorney- 
General, by whom he was prosecuted, fined and imprisoned ; in the first 
instance, for reprinting a song commemorating “ The Fall of the Bastile ;’’ 
in the second case for an account he gave of a riot in Sheffield. Confine- 
ment could not crush his love of — justice, and on his second re- 
lease he went on advocating the doctrines of freedom, as before, in his 
paper and in his books. He contributed to magazines, and. despite ad- 
verse criticism in the Edinburgh Review, established his right to rank as 
a poet. In 1797 he published “ Prison Amusements ;” in 1805, the 
“Ocean ;” in 1806, the “ Wanderer in Switzerland ;” in 1809, “ The West 
Indies ;”’ and in 1812, “The World before the Flood.” By these works 
he obtained the chief reputation he has since enjoyed. In 1819 appeared 
“Greenland,” a poem in five cantos ; and in 1828, “The Pelican Island 
and other Poems,” In 1841 the whole of his works were issued in one vo- 
lume, 8vo., and of which two editions are in circulation; and in 1853, 
“ Original Hymns, for Public, Private, and Social Devotion.” This vene- 
rable poet enjoyed a well-deserved literary pension of £150 a-year. 


—_——_————— 


THE LATE LORD COCKBURN. 


Another of our men of mark, whose names and characters were the 
distinction and the pride of Scotland, has passed away.—It is our me- 
lancholy task to announce that Henry Cockburn—for by that name Lord 
Cockburn will be proudly and affectionately remembered—died at Bonaly, 
near Edinburg, yesterday morning. 

He opened the Circuit Court at Ayr on Tuesday, the 18th of this month. 
Being rathewindisposed, he was relieved by Lord Ivory of the arduous 
duty of presiding at the trial for murder, which occupied nearly two days ; 
but, after the conviction, the sentence of death was pronounced by Lord 
Cockburn. It was the last judicial act which he performed ; and none 
who heard him will ever forget it. Brief, gentle, simple, solemn, it was 
an exquisite specimen of the pathetic eloquence in which he was unrival- 
led. Magy eyes filled with tears as the touching tones of that matcbless 
voice fell on the listening ears of a crowded audience, when he urged— 
not harshly but kindly, the unhappy man whom he addressed, to use aright 
the few fleeting days between him and eternity, and make his peace with 
God through Jesus Christ. Ere one short week has passed, the judge, 
who pronounced the sentence, and urged the use of time’s swift-winged 
hours, has anticipated the man whom he condemned, and has been sum~- 
moned from the judgment-seat on earth to appear at the tribunal of Hea- 





ven. An event so solemn, a lesson so striking should not be lost on us.— 
It isnot now, in the first fresh grief of such a bereavement, that we 
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attempt to pourtray the character and genius of Lord Cock- 


or nearly the last, survivor of that brilliant group of Whi 
nay of 80 signally adorned the legal professiongand the politi 
of Scotland—the sbarer of the friendship, the ples, and the 
of Horner, Jeffrey, Moncreiff, Murray, and Fullerton—he was, 
early youth, in despite of family connectionsand o posing influences, 
ardent, unflinching, xe temperate and judicious, friend of civil and 
ous liberty, and of those liberal principles of which he lived to see 
triumph, and hear the universal recognition.—In the earlier period of 
struggle none could escape hostility ; but for many long years he had 
ed himself with friends of all parties ; and of him it may be said, 
as of Professor Wilson, that every political difference had long been for- 
tten in gencrous admiration and regard. 

As a pleader, apes td in criminal causes or jury trials, we shall never 
again see the equal of Mr. Cockburn. Jeffrey alone, and that only on 
some occasions, approached him. His sagacity, his brevity, his marvel- 
Ious power of expression—so homely, yet so truly and touchingly eloquent, 
his mingled pathos and humour, his winning Scottish manner, his masterly 
analysis of evidence, and the intense earnestness, not the less affective that 
it was visibly chastened and restrained, with which he indentified himself 

with his client, made his appeals to Scottish juries always powerful and 
frequently resistless.—As a judge, he was distinguished by his skilful de- 
tection of falsehood in principle or in evidence, by breadth and distinctive- 
ness of view, not unfrequently receiving the confirmation of the House of 
Lords on appeal, by his graceful and luminous exposition, by purity and 
impartiality of character, and by uniform affability and courtesy of de-y 
meanour.—As a citizen, his name is associated with everything which 
adorns the metropolis of Scotland, for in his sound sense, good taste, and 
universal popularity, his fellow-citizens were wont to seek and find a safe 
ide in olvic improvement and a sure guarantee of public favour.—With- 
in the smaller circle of friends and relatives, on whom this bereavement 
falls so heavily, we dare not intrude. Theirs is a grief with which a 
stranger intermeddleth nct. How kind he was, how genial, and how 
charming,—and how happy he made all who knew him, as, in the lovely 
home which it was his pride and pleasure to adorn, he gathered his friends 
round his hospitable board, and entertained them with stores of anecdote, 
and flashes of wit, we need not say. None who have visited Bonaly can 
lose the recollection of their host, . 

Lord Cockburn, who was, we believe, 75 years of age, has left a large 
family, and is survived by Mrs. Cockburn, sister of Mrs. Maitland, now the 
widow of Lord Dundrennan, and of Mrs. Fullerton, now the widow df 
Lord Fullerton—the three sisters having married three young advocates, 
who maintained through life the closest friendship, and all died Judges of 
the Supreme Court of Scotland. ‘ 

The biography of Jeffrey is closed by words which may not inaptly be 
applied to him who wrote them :—“ As soon as it was known that he was 

me, the eminence of his talents, the great object to which they had been 

evoted, his elevation by gradual triumph over many prejudices to the 
highest stations, even the abundance of his virtues, were all forgotten in 
the personal love of the man.”’--Caledonian Mercury. April 27. 
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_MR. ROWLAND HILL AND THE POST-OFFICE. 4 


For more than a half century there have only been two secretaries to 
the Post-office department—viz., Sir Francis Freeling and Colonel Maber- 
ly. Sir Francis was brought up in the Post-oflice, and had performed the 
humblest as well as the highest duties of the department. He was a pro- 
tegé of Mr. Palmer, the great Post-office reformer, on account of his intel- 
ligence and his willingness to carry out Mr. Palmer’sviews, At Sir Fran- 
cis’s death, however, the Post-office was in disrepute. There was a loud 
ery for reform ; its revenue was decreasing, and there was a general belief 
that the department had not kept pace with the spirit and wants of the 
age. At this time, Lieutenant-Colonel Maberly, a member of the House 
of Commons, had distinguished himself in the house for his business habits, 
and he was selected by the Whig government to succeed Sir Francis Free- 
ling. He, of course, was a stranger to the busin f the department. He 
had not been secretary many years before Mr. Rowland Hill propounded 
the penny prstage plan. Colonel Maberly was first opposed to its intro- 
duction. It was however carried, and Mr. Hill was after a time installed 
into the department, with co-ordinate authority with the colonel. This 
created some slight embarrassment. 

Colonel Maberly has therefore retired, and Mr. Hill has now succeeded 
him with undivided power, to carry out in its integrity that great mea- 
sure on which his fame will securely rest, and the utility of which has 
been long ratified by the Government and the country. Mr. Hill has now 
had many years’ experience of the whole machinery and working of the 
Post-office, and will have nothing to learn in that respect. It is singular 
that all postal reformers have been unacquainted with the departments 
which they have revolutionised. Men intimately acquainted with the 
machinery of the Post-office, who know every cog, pin, and wheel, as it 
were, that keep the machine moving, see insuperable difficulties in any 
great reform. Reformers, however, perceive nothing but the simple and 
great principle they have discovered, and they instinctively and rightly 
think that it is possible to remove every obstacle that prevents that prin- 
ciple from being carried out. It is in the perseverance and enthusiasm of 
such reformers that mankind have been benefited. Mr. Rowland Hill has 
now had his aspirations gratified. Raised by the Government end the 
country, he is placed in a supreme position, by which he will be enabled 
to mould a great governmental department of a great country, so that it 
shall be a blessing to the whole world, assisting commerce, promoting 
education, providing abundant facilities for social intercouse, and con- 
tribating as much, perhaps, as anything can contribute to the peace and 
prosperity of the world. 


THE BOMBARDMENT OF ODESSA. 


The following report addressed to the Minister of Marine and the Colo- 
nies, by Vice Admiral Hamelin, Commander-in-Chief of the French squad- 
ron in the Black Sea, seems to explain the attack described, 


“ ON BOARD THE VILLE DE Paris. ? 
“ In the Roads of Batschi, April 10. 1854. § 
“The English steam frigate Furious went on the 6th of this month to 
Odessa, to take on board the Consuls and such of our countrymen as might 
desire to leave the town at the approach of hostilities with Russia. The 
Furious arrived yesterday, and on looking over the report of the com 
mander of that vessel your Excellency will see, that in spite of the flag of 
truce which she hojsted, and which her boat also exhibited, the batteries 
of Odessa, the number of which has been much augmented since late events, 
traitorously fired seven cannon balls at the boat a few moments after it 
left the quay and the maritime authorities. This is a proceeding without 
example in the history of the wars of civilized nations. It is necessary to 
revert to 1829, the period when the Dey of Algiers did the same thing to 
the vessel La Provence, (and besides, this was a ship,) to find a similar 
instance—that is to say, the example must be borrowed from a war with 
barbarians. 
“ Admiral Dundas and myself are about to consider the severe mea- 
sures which such a proceeding may render necessary.”’ ’ 


On the morning of the 23rd, nine steamers of the allied fleet took up a 
position before the forts that command the entrance to the harbor, and im- 
mediately commenced to throw bombs and rockets upon the forts and the 
ey. We have as yet to glean our information from telegraphic scraps 
and flying rumours ; consequently we do not know what steps preceded the 
bombardment—whether the British Admiral made any formal demand 
upon the city, which was refused, or whether the Russians at once acted 
upon the aggressive. Not unlikely both these circumstances occurred. 
One statement says that the bombardment was over in two hours ; another 
that it continued incessantly for ten hours, and only closed with the night. 
The official account, published at Vienna 30th, states as the result 
of the action that “a battery of four guns was destroyed, and one Austri- 
an ship, (the Sta. Catherina,) and eight Russian merchant ships, in har- 
bor, were burned.” 

A despatch to the London Daily ews states that on the 22d a partial 
neentaalnient took place, but not much damage was done except setting 
some buildings on fire. On the 23d hostilities were suspended, and a sum- 
mons was sent to the place to surrender. In the event of a refusal, the 

French and British--threatened to destroy the city on the 
succeeding day. On the 24th was the attack. It was further stated that 
the Russian fleet sailed out of Sebastopol and advanced against the allied 
fleet, either with the hope of drawing the latter away from Odessa or of 

it between two fires; but, on a portion of the British ships offer- 
battle, the Russians withdrew to their stronghold. : 
wate telegraphic despatch received from Odessa by an eminent 
firm, and dated the 26th ult., states that the whole combined fleet 
took its 7 on the meesing of as day. 
orrespondenz bas another account under date of Bucha- 
fy ot haps English and French admirals demanded the delivery 


is totally destroyed. Four frigates are severely damaged. The bombard- 
ment continues. 
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THE U. 8S. SENATE AND H. B. M. S. “ VIRAGO.” 


In its Congressional report for Wednesday last, the ational Intel- 
ligencer contains what follows. 


LIEUT. STRAIN’S DARIEN EXPEDITION. 


Mr. CLAYTON. It will be recollected, Mr. President, that an expedition, 
commanded by Lieut. Strain, and under the protection of the United 
States, was sent to the Isthmus of Darien for the purpose of ascertaining, 
in conjunction with a similar expedition on the part of Great Britain, the 
practicability of a canal route across the Isthmus of Darien. A detach- 
ment from a United States man-of-war was sent for that purpose, and, 
penetrating the Isthmus, lost their way. It was generally believed, for a 
long period of time, that they had perished miserably in that wilder- 
ness. It turned out at last, however, that they were saved by a boat's 
crew from her Britannic Majest’y man-of-war Virago. In order to enable 
the Senate to understand the purpose which I have in view in offering the 
joint resolution which I desire to introduce, I will now read a letter writ- 
ten by Lieut. Strain to Commander Edward Marshall, of the Virago, ac- 
knowledging the services rendered. The letter is dated ‘“ United States 
Darien Expedition, Cantonment of La Palma, Darien Harbour, April 8, 
1854.” After a full account of all the dangers incurred, and the services 
of the boatsmen in behalf of the detachment, Lieut. Strain closes his let- 
ler thus : 


“ Owing to the supply of provisions and clothing which we have recei- 
ved from the Virago, we have now nothing to desire, while the assiduous 
attentions of your medical officers have removed all, as we have every 
reason to hope and believe, beyond the reach of danger.” ; 

“To the energy and activity of the commander of the relief party, 
Lieut. W. C. Forsyth, we owe much, as the condition of some members of 
our expedition was so precarious that even a few hours afterwards we 
should have arrived too late. To him, Dr. William Ross, and Paymaster 
“W. H. Hills, and the men composing the crew of the paddle-box boat, you 
will please communicate my thanks and those of my party ; and I am well 
aware that it must be a source of intense satisfaction to them to know that, 
had it not been for their well-directed efforts, thirteen suffering men must 
inevitably have perished miserably, notwithstanding every effort which I 
or the others composing the advanced guard might have made to save 
them.” 

It will be seen, then, from the testimony of one of our own officers, that 
thirteen suffering Americans were saved by these officers and crew of the 
British ship. In order to make some acknowledgment to them for this 
act of humanity and generosity, I beg leave, by the unanimous consent of 
the Senate, to introduce a “joint resolution manifesting the sense of Con- 
gress towards Commander Edward Marshall, commanding her Britannic 
Majesty’s ship Virago, and the officers and crew who were detached by his 
order for the relief of the surveying party under the command of Lieut. J. 
G. Strain,” for the purpose of having it referred to the Committee on Fo- 
reign Relations. 

Unanimous consent was given to the introduction of the joint resolu- 
tion, and it was read twice and referred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

The provisions of the resolution are that the President of the United 
States be requested to procure gold medals with suitable devices, one to 
be presented to Commander Edward Marshall. of her Britanic Majesty’s 
ship Virago ; one to W. C. Forsyth, first lieutenant of the Virago; one 
to Dr. Wm. Ross ; and one to Paymaster W. H. Hills, as testimonials of 
national gratitude for their generous and humane conduct and well direct- 
ed efforts in extending timely relief to the surveying party under the com- 
mand of Lieut. Strain, and saving from inevitable death thirteen suffer- 
ing Americans. The second seetion gives to edch of the crew engaged in 
the rescue the sum of one hundred dollars, as evidence of the sense en- 
tertained by Congress of their generous assistance. 


or 


Tue Fisnery NeGoriation.—-It appears now certain that a convention 
of delegates will shortly assemble from the different North American Co- 
lonies for the purpose of deciding upon the terms of a treaty between 
Great Britain and the United States, relative to the fisheries and reci- 
procity. We learn that a projet has been drawn up by the British Minis- 
ter at Washington and the American Secretary of State, for the final set- 
tlement of these questions, but that the Imperial Government will not act 
without first consulting the Colonies interested. 

Accordingly two delegates are to be sent from Canada, New-Brunswick, 
Nova-Scotia, P. Edward Island, and, we believe, from Newfoundland, who 
are to meet and decide upon the proposed treaty. It is said thatthe Hon. 
J. Ross and Col. Taché will represent Canada ; the Hon. Messrs. Chandler 
and Hazen go from this Province, and the Hon. Messrs. Young and John- 
son will appear on behalf of Novia-Scotia. A better selection perhaps 
could not be made. Canada will send two men of acknowledged ability 
and business habits, while New-Brunswick and Nova-Scotia will be ably 
represented. Messrs. Chandler and Hazen, on the part of this Province, 
are well qualified for this important business, and the press of Nova-Scotia 
appears to have great confidence in the delegates from that Province. 

* * * * The course pursued by the Imperial Government in this mat- 
ter is highy flattering to the people of these Colonies, and proves very 
conclusively that the Parent Country is most solicitous for the welfare of 
these important appendages of the British Crown.—NWew Brunswicker, 
May 16. 


Epucation in Upper Canapa.+-We have received the annual Report of 
the Chief Superintendent of Education for Upper Canada for 1852—a vo- 
luminous and, so far as a somewhat hasty glance through it enables us to 
judge. an able and, upon the whole, a very satisfactory account of the 
progress of Education in that section of the province. This Report is 
highly creditable to its author, Dr. Ryerson, whose zeal and industry in 
the performance of his important duties, is above all praise. It contains 
a vast amount of interesting and useful information, with reference to the 
machinery of Education--the Normal, Model, and Common schools—in 
Upper Canada, where we have had time to give it the attentive perugal, 
which it eminently merits, we shall present our readers with as full a 
simmary of its contents as our limits admit of. We have not as yet been 
called upon to acknowledge the receipt of any similar Report from Dr. 
Meilleur ; but, judging from that of the Committee of the Legislative As- 
sembly, which we have lately had under consideration, and from the 
learned gentleman’s former reports, we confess, our anxiety for its receipt 
is, by no means, pressing.—.Montreal Herald. 


A SENSIBLE ARRANGEMENT; NO LAND PRIVATEERS.—It is reported that 
Sir George Simpson, Governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company, has con- 
cluded a treaty with the authorities at Sitka in charge of the Russian fur 
trading posts on the Pacific side of the Rocky Mountains, by which both 
parties agree not to allow hostile depredations between their respective 
subjects. This convention is not to prevent the belligerent nations from 
attacking either settlement--indeed, the British government had already 
notified the American minister of the intention of the allied powers to 
blockade all the Russian ports on the Pacific.— Quebec Gazette, May 16, 


A Cock-AND BULL story.—Intelligence has been received by the Admi- 
ralty, that an American clipper, the Grapeshot, has captured a French 
merchant ship off the Land’s End. The Grapeshot cleared out of New 
York, on the 23d March, for St. Thomas, with 1500 packages on board. 
professedly of hardware, but really containing 500 muskets, and a 
to be bound to Finland, an@ failing debarcation, then for the Mediterra- 
nean. This will forcibly explain the story of a Russian frigate in the 
Channel.—London Paper, May 5. 


THE Norman Russeiis.—A Caen paper, L’ Ordre et la Liberté, bas the 
following anecdote of Lord John Russell. ‘“ Lord John Russell is of Nor- 
man origin, and his family possessed, previous to the conquest of Eng- 
land, the seigniory of Rosel. The parish-priest of the district wrote last 
year to his Lordship to request him to participate in a subsscription for 
the pur of purchasing a bell for his church. M.de Caumont, director 
of the iety for the Preservation of French Monuments, forwarded the 
letter to London, with a few lines of recommendation. Lord John Russell 
lost no time in replying, and informed the curé that he would be too hap- 
py to place at his disposal the sum necessary to purchase the bell, which 
is to weigh 12001b.” [Tie British Vice-Consuf at Caen states that the 
Duke of Bedford, not Lord John Russell, is to be the donor of the bell.] 


Two CanapiIAn APPorINTMENTs Vacant.--Col. Bruce arrived in Montreal 
on Friday of last week, on his way to join his regiment in England. His 
departure will throw two appointments into the hands of the Ministry. 





The 
rest, 
of the vessels at Odessa. On refusal, seven th 
eleven frigates bombarded the town on the 24th.— The Worousoll palace 


One, the Chief Superintendent of Indian Affairs : the other, the Secre- 
taryship to the Governor General.— Exchange paper. 
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NIBLO’S GARDEN. 


Satarday, May 20th, 1854. 
Farewell Bencft and Performance in New York, of 
MRS. ANNA CORA MOWATT. 
on which occasign she will appear in ‘‘ King René’s Daughter,” and ‘The Honeymoon,” 


Monday, May 22nd, and Every Evening during the Week. 
The WONDERFUL RAVELS and MLLE. YRCA MATHIAS 
In Grand Ballet and Comic Pantomime. 


Doors open at 7, to commence at 8 o’clock. . 
Tickets to all parts of the house, X) cents. Private Boxes $5. Orchestra Seats, $1. 
x Office open, for the securing of Private Boxes ana Orchestra Seats only, from 8 A.M. te 
2 P.M., and from 3 to 5 P.M. 


a@~ SPECIAL NOTICE.—The Performance on Saturday, May 22, will commence at 7h. 


M. JULLIEN’S FAREWELL CONCERTS 
Previous to his departure for Europe. 
LAST WEEK.—MONDAY, MAY 22ND 
AT CASTLE GARDEN. 
The Orchestra will consist of ONE HUNDRED PERFORMERS, including the whole of M. 
JULLIEN’S SOLO PLAYERS. 


Castle Garden is at present undergoing THOROUGH REPAIR, and the whole interior will 
be REPAINTED, and the SEATS CUSHIONED THROUGHOUT. 


VOCAL MUSIC OF ENGLAND. 


N THURSDAY EVENINGS, AT 8 O’CLOCK, MAY 18TH AND 25TH, AT Don 
WORTH’S ROOMS, will be delivered TWO LECTURES on THE VOCAL MUSIC OF 
ENGLAND, by Gordon Hake, Illustrated with Songs by MRS. W. F. NEILL, (from 
London) accompanied by the eminent Pianist, H, TIMM. 
Tickets 50 Cents. To be had at Hall & Sons, Broadway; and at C. B. Norton’s, Chambers 
Street. 











THE BRYAN GALLERY 
OF CHRISTIAN ART. 


A COLLECTION, THE MOST COMPLETE EVER MADE BY ONE PERSON, OF av. 
thentic Pictures by Guido de Sienna, (A.D. 1221), Cimabue, Giotto, Memmi, Perugino 

Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Deseeaahe Titian, Domenicheno, Salwator Rosa, Valesques, Murillo.’ 

Rubens, Van Dyck. Teniers, Lely, Rembrant, Ostade, Ruysdael, Poussin, Claude Lorraine, Sir 

Joshua Reynolds, Hogarth, West, Grenze, and Horace Vernet. 
Admission 25 Cents. 


No. 843 Broadway. 
febll—3m 


Diep.—Of inflammation of the brain, on Thursday evening, May 18th, Tno- 
MAS WatpsurG De Lancey Barcriay, son of Anthony Barclay, Esquire, Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Consul at New York, in the 33rd year of his age. 

The relatives and friends of the family are invited to attend his funeral, from 
the house of his father, No. 1, College Place, on Saturday, the 20th instant, at 
3 o'clock of the afternoon. 
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TENE ADRBION. 








NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 20, 1854. 


The batteries of the hostile powers have at length opened fire, and the 
public appetite for stirring news from the East has been gratified with 
tidings of a bombardment. True, the tidings which were brought by the 
Liverpool mail steamer of the 3rd inst. are somewhat scanty ; yet will 
they suffice to convince misbelieving journalists, that blows are really to 
be exchanged.--Odessa, as we predicted some time since that it would 
be, has been the scene of the first vigorous operations, the movements of 
the allied Admirals in the Black Sea having probably been quickened by 
the cowardly and treacherous conduct of the Russian Commandant at 
that port, in firing upon a boat-that displayed a flag of truce. This appa- 
rently trifling occurrence—for no harm was done—is described elsewhere, 
It shows either a remarkable want of discretion on the part of the Czar’s 
officers, or a blind and ferocious determination on his own part, to set the 
usages of civilized nations at defiance. In either case the penalty falls 
upon himself; as will appear when authentic accounts come to hand, of 
the damage sustained by the bombarded town. Those Russian partisans 
in the American press, who laugh at the “ half-measures,” should remem- 
ber that the details published are only such as Russian authorities will 
consent to communicate, or such as they wilfully pervert.-At the same 
time, we should have a very contemptible opinion of Admiral Dundas, if 
we thonght that he required the stimulus of this petty act, to induce him 
to attack the enemy; and this, notwithstanding the phrases employed by 
the French Admiral Hamelin in his despatch. To leave Odessa at liberty 
to open communications with the Lower Danube, whilst the combined 
fleets concentrated their attention on the more important station of Sebas- 
topol, would have been an egregious oversight. 

From the seat of land operations, in spite of the close investment of 
Silistria by the Russians, the accounts are on the whole satisfactory. 
They tend to confirm our opinion of last Saturday, that no great stra- 
tegic ability has, so far, been exhibited by the invaders. In the difficult 
country of the Dobrudscha their advance bas been effectually checked ; 
whilst the Turks are pressing forward beyond Kalafat, into Lesser Wal- 
lachia, as their enemies retreat towards Bucharest.— When the French and 
English troops are to come into active service, or to what point they will 
be directed, it is absolutely impossible to foretell. On the 20th of April, 
in addition to the arrivals at Gallipoli already set down, 10,000 men of 
the combined force were reported to be at Constantinople. Of these, the 
following British regiments were in barracks at Scutari: the 33rd, 41st, 
47th, 49th, 77th and 88th. Scutari is on the Asiatic side of the Bosphoras, 
and is a suburb, as it were, of the Turkish capital. At Gallipoli were 
the 14th, 28th, 44th, 50th, and 93rd, together with a battalion of Rifles 
and two companies of Sappers. Sir George Brown was in command ; 
but Lord Raglan had passed Malta on his way to his post, and ere long 
we may be permitted to lift the impenetrable veil of mystery, in which 
the plans of the allies are envoloped—that is to say, if they have any. 
Very severe weather and much consequent hardship is the greeting that 
the allied troops have met with. 

The Greek insurrection, undoubtedly set on foot by Russian intrigues 
and fomented by the Court party at Athens, tends seriously to complicate 
the position of affairs. Though it may be for the moment suppressed by the 
strong hand, the spirit that actuates the participators in it tends to place 
the Western powers in a false position. They cannot permit the Sultan 
to be hampered in his contest with their formidable opponent, by the re- 
bellious outbreaks of his own Christian subjects. They cannot lend him 
moral and physical aid towards putting down these outbre aks, withcut 
endangering one object of their original interference, which was to secure 
a fair portion of civil and religious liberty tothe very men against whom 
they must be arrayed. On the one hand, they cripple themselves in & 
military point of view ; on the other, they are taunted with reminiscences 
of Navarino, and of their own share in establishing the Kingdom of 
Greece. The dilemma is an embarrassing one ; and for dealing with it, 
so far as England is concerned, we need a bolder policy than seems to pre- 
vail in our patch-work and temporising Cabinet. Perhaps herein, as in 
the declaration of war itself, public opinion must dictate the course to be 
adopted. This, we believe, will lead to a postponement of the question 
of Christian rights and privileges under the Turkish government, until the 
force of arms shall have decided whether Russia is to be the arbiter of 
European destinies, or a simple member of the family of separate nations. 

From the Baltic, no news of moment yet reaches us; and our limited 
space forbids our tracing every movement, hither and thither, of the Ad- 
miral who is biding his time for striking a blow. Two incidents only re- 
quire particular notice, which may indeed be limited to a passing tribute 
of regret. Capt. Foote, of H.M. steamer Conflict, an enterprising and 
much-esteemed officer, has been drowned at Memel ; and one of the many 
Russian merchant-vessels captured has been retaken from the prize-crew 
and carried into Carlscrona, her shrewd master having put an irresistible 
enemy into the mouths of his careless captors. We could almost wish 





that he had carried the drunken rascals into a Russian, in place of a 
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t in 
Swedish —The small-pox, reported to have broken ou 
the no ng believe, been confined to one ship, the James Watt, 91, 
Capt. George Elliott.—Several large French ships of war bave passed 
through the British channeb, on their way to join Sir C. Napier’s sqaadron. 


No definite change is apparent in the position of the two voy — 
man powers ; for we can gather nothing whatever from a ak ve aad 
pleted between them, which has found its way into print. Indepen - am 
the generalising tone that pervades it, its reference to secret memora we 8 
or clauses, wherein lies the gist of the agreement, deprives it, as it stan * 
of any public interest. On the whole however it is na 2 a ? aye 
ty of minor circumstances, that the leaning of Austria to the Allies an “s 
Prussia to the Czar is gradually assuming settled form. One fact that 
strengthens this impression, is the asserted readiness of the Austrian govern- 
ment to occupy Montenegro with troops—a suspicious movement that pro- 
pably looks more to permanent occupation than to succouring the Sultan. 
Another is the cordial reception given at Vienna to the Duke of Cambridge, 
whose congratulatory visit to the youthful Monarch of Southern Germany 
is still believed by some persons to have had a political significance. If 
His Royal Highness has contributed in any degree to bring about a good 
understanding in that quarter, he will the better be able to bear the quiz- 
zing to which he has been subjected at home, for his dalliance with the 
pleasures of the two gayest Capitals of Europe, on his way to the field of 
honour. After all, how wretched does this whole fabric of despotism ap- 
pear, when it is possible that the welfare of a nation should in the slight- 
est measure depend upon an incident go trivial as this interview! The 
Emperor’s marriage is briefly chronicled elsewhere. The Duke of Tus- 
cany is, it is said, a suitor for the hand of the new Empress 8 sister.—Pro- 
found political tranquillity prevails in France, in the midst of active naval 
and military preparations.—Various official documents from the Russian 
government have appeared in print ; but it is observed that, whilst imitat- 
ing his foes in regard to sundry commercial arrangements having refer- 
ence to a state of war, the Czar does not imitate them in respect to priva- 
teers. , An ominous silence is preserved on this point; and thence the 
inference that letters of marque may be issued. The “ gentleman” is not 
particularly delicate in his feelings, and without doubt ridicules and abhors 
what men call the spirit of the age. There is one comfort, however. If 
commerce is again to be the prey of licensed freebooters, the two mari- 
time powers most interested will deal pretty hard measure to the unscru- 
pulous adventurers who take to the sea, as the Jack Sheppards of old used 
to take to the highway. 

The most important bit of home news received by the steamer of the 
$rd inst. tells us of the termination of the long-enduring Preston strike. 
The operators, after several months’ abstinence from work, have re- 
turned to the factories. Their own resources having entirely failed, and 
their sympathising brethren in other places having wearied of contribut- 
ing to their support, the systematic opposition to the masters came toa 
natural end, as was best for all parties concerned. These contests be- 
tween Capital and Labour are much to be deplored, but they can scarcely 
be prevented. Well is it that, in this case, there has been on the one side 
but a trifling amount of violence, and on the other no Government inter- 
ference. 

The progress of the bill for reforming the management of Oxford Uni- 
versity is indicated in our brief Parliamentary extracts. Cambridge, it 
has been announced by Lord Aberdeen, escapes during the present session 
any similar attempt at innovation. But then Cambridge is a strong-hold 
of Whiggism. 

Much of the time of Lords and Commons has been occupied with cross- 
examinations of the Ministry, by Opposition and independent members, 
on a thousand topics connected with the war-movements. From a sol- 
dier’s kit to the manceuvres of a squadron, nothing escapes the curiosity 
and the criticism of those who thirst for knowledge, or desire to be 
thought competent to impart it—Constant is the badgering to which the 
Treasury Bench is liable; and for its further trouble, the vigilant correspon- 
dents of the London press at Constantinople, Gallipoli, Copenhagen, and 
other places, furnish incessantly fresh materials for complaint, enquiry, 
and abuse. We wish we could add, that the respondents are always suc- 
cessful in rebutting the charges laid to their door. They are prompt 
enough when trifles are under discussion, on which the authority of a Secre- 
tary at Waror of the Admiralty is paramount ; but when the probing is 
deeper, there is less readiness at reply. Thus in along debate, on the 28th 
ult., Lord Dudley Stuart fairly taxed the government with supineness or 
double-dealing, urging the unacceuntable delays that have taken place, and 
even touching upon the generally forbidden ground of Royal movements— 
in alluding to the Duke of Cambridge’s journey. On this, one might have 
expected some explanation, some indignant denial, some piteous appeal 
to the forbearance of the House. Not a bit of it. No Cabinet Minister 
or Treasury hack thought it incumbent or convenient to say a word.— 
At the same time, we must own that Sir James Graham made a vigorous 
defence of Admiral Dundas; for suffering the removal of the Russian gar- 
risons from the Circassian forts on the Black Sea, an occurrence that oc- 
casioned much comment, and on which the Emperor of Russia’s organs at 
St. Petersburgh were particularly and bombastically elate. Sir James 
affirms that the Russian steamers were Post-office packets, not vessels of 
war ; he cuts down the number of troops removed from five thousand to 

five hundred; and argues that, even under the orders issued and the mes- 
sage sent by the allied Admirals to Sebastopol, interference in the coast- 
wise transport of Russian troops to and from their own territory would 
not, at the period in question, have been justifiable. Perhaps the First 
Lord of the Admiralty is right. At any rate, such trifles will soon be 
merged in more serious transactions, 








Biographical sketches of the lives and characters of three of our coun- 
trymen, recently deceased, occupy a large space inour columns. The three 
are, the Marquis of Anglesey, Lord Cockburn, and James Montgomery. 
The sketches say all that need be said ; for we care not fo imitate one of 
our daily contemporaries, to whom the old proverb, de mortuis nil nisi 
bonum, seems never to occur. Gleaning with infinite research all the 
details of the unfortunate domestic life of the veteran, scarcely cold in 
his grave, our neighbour preaches a homily on “The Morale of English 
Fashionable Life,” that concludes witha self-satisfied hug on this nation 
not being “as other men are.” But do not let our brother deceive himself. 
The “social morality” of fashionable life—that is, of life regulated ex- 
clusively by Folly and Fashion, which are synomymous terms—is pretty 
much the same in both hemispheres. The truth of this assertion will be 
more obvious, when the satirists of this country learn to copy the boldness 
and plain-speaking of the English dramatists and novelists, and hold up 
to reprobatioa the vices as well as the absurdities around them. We are 
not the apologists for error, whether the supposed result of aristocratic 
associations, or the probable consequences of accumulated wealth: nor 
do we desire to fill our paper with records of adultery and divorce. To 
rake up such, is to provide piquant reading for acertain class ; but it isa 
general offence against good taste, and when done asin this case over a 
grave just-opened, it may well excite indignation. Perhaps however a 
atonal ve ™ wanted ; or the opportunity for ‘pointing an “Iam 
pt pe pay not to be resisted by the journalist. If so, the 
orate rt aa wo in question should have looked to it that his pre- 

airly ohis conclusions. He winds up with a flourishing contrast 


things,’ and the American which will “ not permit vice, however gilded, 
to pass into currency as sterling.” But the antithetical point is sadly 
weakened, when you go back to the descriptien of “ such things,” and 
find, in the writer’s own words, that Lord Paget “ was a wretched man, for 
his character was gone, and public opinion was against him’’! 


ae 


Law suits and courts of enquiry still furnish the newspapers with fre- 
quent paragraphs. No fewer than four may be briefly mentioned.—First 
then, we have the Court Martial on Major Wyse of the U.S. Artillery, for 
throwing up his command and refusing to embark in the steamer Falcon. 
The proceedings were brought to a close on Monday last, when the Court 
decided on its verdict after a deliberation of two hours. As in our own 
service, the result is kept secret, until approved or disapproved by the 
higher authorities. Secondly, we have had Messrs. Edwin Forrest and 
N. P. Willis again before the tribunals; and again Mr. Forrest has taken 
nothing by his motion, The cause, this time, was a libel suit brought by 
him against Mr. Willis, for an alleged libel published in the Home Jour- 
nal. But the Jury could not agree upon the amount of damages, and 
were discharged accordingly. Rumour has set down their individual es- 
timates, as ranging from ten thousand dollars to 64 cents.—The Kentucky 
case of Matt. F. Ward is third on the list; wherein we have only to re 
mark that the acquitted man has appealed to the press, beseeching its 
members to abstain from further animadversions, until they have seen an 
authentic report of the late trial. This, in pamphlet form, will be pub- 
lished to-day by Messrs, Appleton.—The fourth affair that we have to no- 
tice concerns our craft, and those amongst us especially who pretend to 
independence of critical judgment. A Mr. Sheerjashub Spooner (Phe- 
bus, what a name!) has obtained a verdict of $8,000 damages against the 
Richmond Examiner, for its abuse of his republication of ‘“ Boydell’s Il- 
lustrations of Shakspere,’’ which we must own never moved us to any 
profound admiration. The action was undefended, the responsible per- 
sonage being now the U.S. Chargé d’ Affaires at Turin. Of course, the Ex- 
aminer’s accompanying onslaught upon “ Yankee-book agents” in ge- 
neral could not have influenced the minds of intelligent Jurymen! 


Religious freedom, the Madiai, Archbishop Hughes, and General Cass, 
have one and all at various times claimed our notice : but really ten col- 
umns of small type, delivered by the last-named on Monday last in the 
Senate of the U.S., is too much for over-worked humanity. What will 
legislative functions come to, if law-makers will persist in speaking pam- 
phiets? The stbject was referred to the committee on Foreign Relations ; 
but though we heartily wish the General success in his efforts to secure a 
larger measure of toleration for his countrymen abroad, we cannot under- 
take to review his arguments. 

The proceedings of Congress sine we last wrote have not with two 
exceptions, offered much that interests our special class of readers. The 
exceptions refer to the Rights of Neutrals ; and to the assistance afforded 
by certain officers and men of H.B.M. ship Virago, to Lt. Strain of the 
U.S.N. and his exploring party, who we are glad.to say arrived here on 
Thursday last in the U.S. sloop-of-war Cyane.—-Elsewhere we give at 
length the detail of what passed in the Senate on the subject, and must 
express, on behalf of our countrymen, our grateful sense of the promptness, 
liberality, and delicacy, with which the subject has been taken up. 

The Speaker of the House of Representatives laid before it, on Thurs- 
day, a message from the President, communicating copies of correspond- 
ence and documents that have been interchanged between the Secretary 
of State at Washington, on the one part, and the British, French and 
other governments, on the other. The novelty is in the views put out by 
Secretary Marcy, and we are glad to see that, whilst he properly urges 
that the recognition of the rights conceded “for the present’? may be ar- 
ranged on a permanent and prospective international basis, his proposals 
are worded in temperate and judicious language, totally unlike the vulgar 
bluster in which some of our contemporaries indulge. Let this progresive 
effort of Mr. Marcy, to reduce a politic arrangement to an established sys- 
tem, be taken as a set-off to the proposal of the Southern Standard 
which, at this time of day (proh pudor!), is advocating a revival of the 
Slave Trade! Drunk with mental excitement on the Cuban question and 
its collateral topics must the writer have been, who could have insulted 
the American public by such a proposition. 

And it is worth noticing, the curious contrast exhibited at this moment 
between the United States and Great Britain. Here, if universal ru- 
mour may be credited, we see an Administration bent upon forcing the 
country into a war (with Spain), for purposes to which we need not now 
refer, whilst the calm voice of the country rebukes the unscrupulousness 
of the grounds on which a war is contemplated. At home, on the contra- 
ry, we have a people gradually brought to the conviction that a war is es- 
sential to their honour and their interests, whilst the government has been 
driven into it reluctantly, and advances in it with too evident ill-will. 
The contrast, we say, is a curious one, affording ample matter for thought 
and speculation.—In this however we have not space to indulge ; nor in- 
deed to chronicle the daily reports regarding the state of relations between 
the U.S. and Spain. The only point connected herewith to which we can 
refer, is the publication at Havannab, on the 3rd inst., of an official docu- 
ment under the signature of the Captain-General, emphatically denying 
the existence of that often-bruited secret treaty between England and 
Spain, by which the former was to afford protection in case of need, and 
the latter to emancipate her slaves.—-The turn taken by the Nebraska Bill, 
which still hangs in doubt, may perhaps develop the plans of the Adminis- 
tration; at present, Congress seems to be gloriously confused. 


The Canadian Government has leased the Music Hall at Quebec for 
two months, at the rate of £175 per month, for the temporary purposes 
of the Legislature. In connection with this announcement, we observe it 
stated in the journals before us that Mr. J. S. Lee, well-known in the mu- 
sical and dramatic world of the Province, had already leased the building 
in question, when the authorities concluded their bargain. A legal test- 
ing of rights will probably ensue ; but in the meantime we trust that the 
poor homeless Legislators will be housed. 

We have often advocated the necessity of consulting the Colonists 
themselves, as the parties most directly interested, prior to any “ Fishery 
Treaty,” as it is loosely called, between the U.S. and Great Britain. We 
refer the rea@er to an important extract on this topic, from the Vew 
Brunswicker of Tuesday last. The rendezvous is not therein mentioned ; 
but we presume it will be Washington. 

A gratifying display of good, old-fashioned British loyalty is on the 
tapis—in several parts of Canada, East and West—for the due celebra- 
tion of the Queen’s birth-day, on Weduesday next, the 24th inst. Eng- 
land’s danger is Colonial opportunity--to borrow a favourite phrase from 
John Mitchel--an opportunity for drawing tighter the bonds of attach- 
ment and good-will. 

ARRIVAL OF THE EUROPA; LATER NEWS. 

Since writing what is above, the arrival of the Cunard steamer of the 
6th inst. from Liverpool has put us in possession of important and ac- 
ceptable intelligence, the heads of which were thus telegraphed from 
Paris to London on the previous day. 





‘ Paris, Friday Evening, May 5th. 
The following intelligence has been received from Belgrade :— 
On the 22d ult., twelve steam vessels of the combined fleet commenced 





between the English state of morals « which can calmly tolerate such 


the Russians.—Two powder magazines of the enemy blew up during the 
action, and twelve ships of war were sunk.--The commercial harbor was 
spared, and the merchant ships in it escaped destruction. 

The loss of the allies only amounted to five killed and ten wounded. 
The whole of the combined fleet has sailed from Odessa for Sebas 
and thirteen Russian ships, laden with munitions of war, have been 

To this we add Lord Clarendon’s announcement in the House of Lords, 
on the evening before the sailing of the Europa, made in reply to a ques 
tion from the Marquis of Clanricarde. 

The Earl of CLARENDON—My lords, I have great satisfaction in 
being able to answer my noble friend’s question in the affirmative, and to 
say that the news to which he alludes bas arrived this morning at the 
Admiralty, by a telegraphic despatch from Belgrade. (Hear,hear.) The 
best way in which | can communicate the news to your lordships is te 
read the despatch itself. Mr. Fonblanque writes from Belgrade on the 
4th of May, at a quarter to 7 o’clock in the afternoon, and says :— 


“ Admiral Dundas announces, through her Majesty’s consul at Varna, 
that a division of steamboats of the combined squadrons destroyed, on the 
22d of April, the Imperial mole and the Russian ships at Odessa. The 
mole of the quarantine, the foreign ships, and the city itself, have not 
been injured, great care having been taken with respect to private and 
neutral property. The Pasha of Belgrade stated yesterday that the great 
powder magazine had been blown up, that the land batteries had beem 
entirely destroyed, and that the loss which had been sustained by the 
allied fleets did not exceed 8 men killed, and 18 men wounded.” (Gene- 
ral cheers.) 


I am further informed, my lords, that the fleets, inimediately after the 
attack on Odessa, sailed toward Sebastopol. (Renewed cheering.) 


There is great matter for congratulation in these brief but comprehen- 
sive reports, which tell a very simple story of the completest success. 
Perhaps the N. Y. Herald and other Russian organs in this country will 
hereafter wait for positive intelligence, ere they ridicule the inefficiency 
of our forces. The Hera/d on Tuesday spoke of something “ very like a 
failure,” and of “ such little success.” We shall be glad to find its inter- 
pretation of partial advices similarlyfconfirmed in future.—This first blow, 
albeit Odessa was not considered a strong place, is of great importance 
to the cause of the Allies; not only because it was the most considerable 
trading and military depot possessed by Russia on the Black Sea, but alse 
because by its partial destruction the prestige of the Czar’s inviolability 
sustains most serious damage. ; 

But this is not all. It is reported from Vienna, that on the 18th or 19th 
ult. Omar Pacha fought a great battle with General Luders’ corps, be} 
between Silistria and Rassova, and signally defeated them. Where then 
is the invincibility of the Russians? The “ dying man” is rallying his 
energies with wonderful effect.—Further too, the Greek insurgents have 
been overwhelmed by the Turkish forces in Epirus.—On the whole, the 
news is hopeful, with one drawback. The war and the insurrection 
together have .awakened the blood-thirsty propensities of the piratieal 
hordes of Greeks, and the Archipelago is reported to be swarming with 
pirates. Signal chastisement must be inflicted on these ruffianly despera- 
does, who are the more formidable because their nautical skill and per- 
sonal courage are unquestioned. 

Accounts from the Baltic are dated Copenhagen, Apri! 27, and speak of 
the rigour of the blockade established by Sir C. Napier’s cruisers.—The 
gulfs were not entirely free from ice --The Russians are fitting out inna- 
merable gun-boats ; to meet which, we observe that steam vessels adapted 
for following them into shoal water are in course of fitting at our own 
Dock Yards.—The story, told above, of the recapture of a Russian prize 
is now stated to be a gross fabrication. 

From a glance at the doings in Parliament during the three days of 
which we write, we note that the Duke of Newcastle in the Upper House 
has completely vindicated the Duke of Cambridge from the charge of 
tardiness in his movements, brought against him by the press, and has 
also complimented both the Administration and the Duke himself on the 
way in which he execnted the duties entrusted to him at Vienna and 
Paris.—Lord John Russell has stated that the Government will continue 
to pay to the Czar the guaranteed interest on the Russo-Dutch loan, not- 
withstanding the war, and some alleged infractions on his Majesty’s part 
of the conditions under which the engagement was made. This highly 
honourable tone seems inexplicable to the small class of politicians. 





Amongst the passengers by the Europa are, the Earl of Elgin, Mr. 
Hincks and family, Sir C. P. Rony, Mr. W. Cusack, and the Hon. J. Fer- 
rier, of Montreal. 

We have received a kindly and sensible letter, signed .4 Vova- Scotian, 
enquiring whether it be not incumbent on the British residents of New 
York to come publicly forward at this crisis, with a declaration of their 
sympathy with their countrymen at home, in the great struggle on whieh 
we have just entered, and with the offer of their mite towards the fund 
which is being there collected, for the benefit of the destitute families of 
those who have set out for the wars.—The suggestion is an admirable one ;- 
and we need scarcely say that the columns of this journal will be most 
cheerfully oper for the purpose of furthering the design in any practica- 
ble manner. We incline to think that a subscription in aid of the fana 
would be esteemed a more sincere token of our fellow-feeling, than a string 
of high-sounding Resolutions passed at a public gathering. If the Weve- 
Scotian can favour us with a call, we shou!d be glad to confer with him 
hereon. 

The number of marine disasters, during the winter and spring, bas ex- 
ceeded all former precedent ; though the necessities of space and other 
reasons induce us rarely to chronicle their occurrence. It is grateful, 
however, to find the melancholy stories of suffering by wreck, and fire, and 
other casyalties, chequered at times by deeds of courage and humanity, 
done for relief of the distressed. Such is the saving of 477 souls from the 
sinking packet-ship Winchester, by the steamer Washington, Capt. Fiteh. 
Time, place, and particulars have gone the rounds of the press; but we 
should be wanting in duty and do violence to our feelings, if we did not 
pay a passing tribute to Capt. Fitch and Mr. King, his chief officer, an@ 
the gallant fellows of the crew, who laboured so manfully and contina- 
ously to rescue the apparently doomed. Witkin an hour after the final 
boat-load was transferred, the Winchester went down, head-foremost ! 


Appointucnts. 


James Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, K.T., to be Lieutenant and Sheriff Prin- 
cipal of the shire of Fife, in the room of Rear-Admiral Wemyss, deceased.— 
Lieut.-Col. W. L. Maberly, Secretary to the General Post-office, to be one of the 
Commissioners of the Audit Board, with a salary ef £2,000 per annum, y. Re- 
milly, appointed chairman.—Mr. Rowland Hill, now Secretary to the Postmas- 
ter-General, to be Secretary to the Post-office, consequent on Colonel M 's 
retirement. The former oflice will not be filled up.—John Myrie Holl, Esq., to 
be Treasurer, Edward Palmer, Esq., to be Attorney-General, Francis Long- 
worth, Esq., to be Colonial Secretary, and George Wright, Esq., to be Registrar 
and Keeper of Plans for Prince Edward Island._-J. M. Holl, E. Palmer, D. 
Montgomery, F. Longworth, J. H. Conroy, Rodrick Mc Aulay, and E. Mc Ea- 
chen, Esquires, to be members of the Executive Council of Prince Edward Is- 
land ~—Ogle Garr, Esq., to be Chief Justice of the Island of Ceylon.— ajor 
Home Purves to be Equerry to the Duchess of Cambridge.—Mr. Prancis Sta 
ner to be officer in charge of mails between New York and Montreal.—Mr. é. 
F. Bowen, Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford, to be Permanent Secre to 
the Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands, in the room of Sir 
Fraser, who is about to retire on his pension, after 20 years’ service in that 
capacity.—The honour of Knighthood has been conferre upon Richard Crow- 
der, a of the Judges of H. M. Court of Common Pleas.—Charles A. Her- 
derson, Esq., to be H. M. Consul injthe Republic of Paraguay. 
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Wanr-Orrice, APRIL 28.—1st Regt of Ft; Assist-“ F 
to be Assist-Surg. 4th Ft; Assist-5 urg Ekin, MB,.¥ 
5th Ft; Sec Lt Simmons to be First Lt w-p, v Carter 





the bombardment of the military eS of Odessa.—In a few hours they had 
destroyed the fortifications, the batteries, and the military magazines of 
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from Staff ; Assist-Surg G: from Staff, to be As- 
sist-Surg. hy Ft; Sec ry By Pirst Lt b-p, v De Carteret, who ret; V 
Lee, Gent, to be Sec Lt b-p, v Hurt. 23rd Ft; First Lt Sutton to be Capt b-p, 
¥v Anderdon, who ret; Sec Lt Duff to be First Lt b-p, v Sutton; Assist-Surg 
Risk, from Staff, to be Assist-Surg. 26th Ft; Ens Cetling te be Lt b-p, v Elwes, 
who ret; C Paynter, Gent, to be bp, v Golling. 27th Ft; Qmr-Serg Trenor 
to be Qtmr, v Thompson —— to Depot Batt, Templemore. 28th Ft; As- 
sist-Surg Steuart, from Staff, to be Assist‘Surg. 30th Ft; Assist-Sarg Milroy, 
MD, from Staff, to be Assist-Surg. 33rd Ft; Assist Surg Clark, from Staff, to be 
‘Assist-Surg. 34th Ft; Qtmr-Serg Rowan to be Qtmr, v Williamson, app to De- 

ot Batt, Walmer. 38th Ft; Ens Breton to be Lt b-p, v Potter who ret.; J 

rench, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Breton; Assist Surg Jeeves, from Staff, to be As- 
sist-Surg. 41st Ft; Assist-Surg Abbott, from Staff, to be Assist-Surg. 42d Ft; 
Assist-Surg Maclean, from Staff, to be Assist-Surg. 44th Ft; Assist-Surg But- 
ler, from Staff, to be Assist-Surg. 46th Ft; Lt Nichols to be Capt b-p, v Cham- 
bers, who ret; Ens Perry to be Lt b-p, v Nicholas; F Townshend, Gent, to be 
Ens b.p, v Perry; Qtmr-Serg Sanderson to be Qtmr, v Scoltock, app to Depot 
Batt at Templemore. 47th Ft; Assist-Surg Cusack, from Staff, to be Assist: 
Surg. 49th Ft; Assist-Surg Jephson, MD, from Staff, to be Assist-Surg. 50th 
Ft; Assist Surg Davis, from Stam, to be Assist-Surg 55th Ft; Assist-Surg 
Cowan, MD, from Staff, to be Assist-Surg. 66th Ft; Capt Jones. from h-p unat 
to be Capt, v Johaston, pro, w-p to an unat majority; Lt Watson to be Capt b- 
P v Jones, who ret; Ens Eames to be Lt b-p, v Watson; R Hughes, Gent, to be 

3ns b-p, v Eames. 77th Ft; Assist-Surg Humfrey, from Staff, to be Assist Surg. 

79th Ft; Surg Scot, MD, from 48th Ft, to be Surg v Grant, app to Depot Batt 
at Winchester; Assist-Surg Lundy, from Staff, to be Assist-Surg. 85th Ft; Capt 
*de Robeck, from h-p 4th Ft, to be Capt, v Chester, app Adj of a Depot Batt; Lt 
Armitage to be Capt b-p, v Robeck, who ret; Ens Ashe to be Lt b-p, v Armi- 
tage; H H Goodricke, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Ashe. 88th Ft; Assist-Surg Har- 
ris, from Staff, to be Assist-Surg. 93d Ft; Assist-Surg Pollard, from Staff, to be 
Assist-Surg. 95th Ft; Assist-Surg Swinhoe, from Staff, to be Assist-Surg. 99th 
Ft; Ens Williama,to be Lt b-p, v Austen, who ret; GSaunders, Gent, to be Ens 
b-p, v Williams. “Rifle Brigade; Assist Surg Brown, MD, from Staff, to be As- 
sist-Surg. Ist WI Regt; J Lewis, Gent, to be Ens w-p,v Kysh, prom in the 
Gold Coast Corps. Geld Coast Corps; Eas Kysh, frem Ist W I Regt, to be Lt 
w-p. Depot Battat Parkhurst; Staff Assist-Surg Chaumont to be Assist-Surg. 
Depot Batt at Walmer; Staff-Surg of Sec Class Gibb, MD, to be Surg; Staff As- 
sist-Surg M‘Neece, to be Assist-Surg. Depot Batt at Winchester; Surg Grant, 
from 19th Ft, to be Surg; Staff Assist-Sarg Guthrie, MD, to be Assist-Surg.. 
Depot Batt at Fermoy; Qtmr Thompson, from Templemore Batt, to be Qtmr; 
StaffSurg of Sec Class Smith, to be Surg; Staff Assist-Surg Tonnere, to be As- 
sist-Surg. Pepot Batt at Templemore; Qtmr Scoltock, from 46th Ft, to be 
Qtmr; Surg Breslin, MD, from 46th Ft, to be Surg; Staff Assist-Surg Flower to 
be Assist-Surg. ° 

Hogritat Srarr.—To be Assist-Surgs to the Forces; Gibson, MD, from 63d 
Ft; Murphy, Gent; Jackson, Gent; Ancell, Gent; Loughman, MD; Haugton, 
MB; Bennett; de Chaumont, MD; M‘Neece, Gent; Tonnere, Gent; Brown, MD; 
Flower, Gent; Guthrie, MD; Kellett, Gent; Chapple, Gent; Ricketts, Gent; 
Hooper, Gent; Hamilton, Gent. 

Srarr.—W G Romaine, Esq, Barrister-at-Law, to be Depy Judge Advocate 
for local service with the Troops employed on a particular service to the east- 
ward of Malta; Vet Surg Jex, of 2d Drags, to be Vet Surg to the Army pro- 
ceeding to Turkey; Vet Surg Legrew of 13th Lt Drags, to be Vet Surg to the 
Army proceeding to Turkey. 

Brever.—Capt Jones, of 66th Ft, to be Major in the Army; Brevet-Maj Jones, 
of 66th Ft, to be Lt-Col in the Army. 

War-Orrics, May 5.—Ryl Rgt of Hrse Gds; En Sir B Henniker, Bart, fm 
68th Ft, to be Cor, bp. v Hon J Dormer, prom. Ist or Gren Regt of Ft Gds; 
Asst-Surg C C Reed, fm 91st Rgt, to be -Asst-Surg. Ist Ft; R Atkinson, Gent, 
to be Asst-Surg, v Mee, prom in 44th Ft. 24th Ft; En White to be Lt, b-p, v 
Goodfellow, who ret; W Logan, Gent, to be En, b-p, v White. 35th Ft: Pay- 
master Hewson, fm 94th Ft, to be Paymstr, v Shearman, who ex. 41st Ft; 
Asst-Surg Anderson, fm 5ist Ft, to be Surg, v Wilkins, who ret upon h-p.— 
42nd Ft; Serj-Maj Wood, to be Qrtrmstr, v Paton, who ret upon h-p. 43rd Ft; 
En Hon A Harris, fm 55th Ft, to be En, v Atty, who ret. 44th Ft; Asst-Surg 
Mee, fm Ist It, to be Surg, v Swettenham, ap to the Staff. 45th Ft; Allen, M 
D, to be Asst-Surg, v Barker, prom on the Staff. 46th Ft; Staff Surg of the 2nd 
class Webb to be Surg, v Breslin, ap to the Depot Bat at Templemore; Demp- 
ster, Gent, to be Asst-Surg, v Franklyn, ap to Staff. 48th Ft; Asst-Surg Shel- 
ton, M B, fm 60th Ft, to be Surg, v Scot, ap to 79th Ft. 53rd Ft; Lt Flynn, fm 
h-p 39th Ft, to be Lt, v Peel, ap Paymstr; Ens Lloyd to be Lt, b-p, v Flynn, 
who ret; Ens Macneill, fm 49th Ft, to be Ens, v Lloyd. 60th Ft; G Young, 
Gent, to be Asst-Surg, v Shelton, prom in 48th Ft. 67th Ft; M Nugent, Gent, 
to be Ens by par. v Herrick, who ret. 68th Ft; E Vicars, Gent, to be Ens by 

ur, v Sir Bb Henniker, Bart, ap to the Ryl Hrs Gds. 72d Ft; Lt-Col Faber, fm 

-p 68rd Ft, to be Lt-Col (paying the differ,) v F Murray, who ex, receiving 
the differ. 88th Ft; Lt Corbett to be Capt, b-p, v Holme, who ret; W Pearson, 
Gent, to be Ens, b-p. 90th Ft; Lt Perrin to be Capt, b-p, v Johnson, who ret; 
Ens Magenis to be Lt, b-p, v Perrin; L Irby, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Magenis. 
94th Ft; Paymstr Shearman, fm 35th Ft, to be Paymstr, v Hewson, who ex. 
2nd W I Regt; Ens Vincent to be Lt, b-p, v Patterson, prom. Ry! Can Rifle 
Regt; C Williams, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, V Brittain, prom. Ry! Nwfndind 
Comps; Lt Petrie to be Capt, b-p, v Jenkins, who ret; E Cox, Gent, to be Ens, 
b-p. Ambulance Corps; Capt Grant, h-p unatt, Staff Officer of Pensioners, to 
be Commandant, and to rank as Dep Asst Qrtrmstr Gen; Serg Henry, of 12th 
Batt Ryl Artillery, to be Adj and Qrtrmstr. 

Hosrrrat Srarr.—Staft Surg of the First Class, Chapman, to be Dep-Insp 
Gen of Hospitals, v Burrel; Surg Swettenham, MD, from 44th Ft, to be Staff 
Surg of Sec Class, v Smith, any to the Depot Batt at Fermoy; Asst Staff Surg 
Cowen to be Staff Surg of Sec Class, v Johnston, app to the Depot Batt at Bark- 
hurst Barracks; Asst Staff Surg Munro, MD, to be Staff Surg of Sec Class, v 
Webb, app to 46th Ft; Asst-Surg Baker, from 45th Ft, to be Staff Surg of Sec 
Class, v Gibb, app to the Depot Batt at Walmer; Bayfield, Gent, to be Asst 
Staff Surg, v Cowen, prom on Staff; Mulock, Gent, to be Asst StaffSurg, v Mun- 
ro, prom on Staff. : 

Srarr.—Maj Holdsworth, from 2nd Ft, to be Dep-Qtmr Gen in Nova Scotia 
(with rank of Lt-Col in Army), v Byt-Col Bazalgette, who res; Vetrny Surg De- 
lany, lst Drag Gds, to be Vet Surg to Army proceeding to Turkey. 

Unatracnep.—Bvt Col Bazalgette, Mjr on h-p, Unatt, late Dep-Qtmr-Gen in 
Nova Scotia. to be Lt-Col w-p. 


Navy. 


Romourep CuanGE IN THE ApmiRaLty Boarp.--The London Merning 
Herald contains the following paragraph :--‘* We stated some months 
since that it was in contemplation to give the senior Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, Vice-Admiral Hyde Parker, a less responsible office than the one 
he has from ill-health and bodily infirmity so feebly occupied for the last 
two years, and that he would succeed Vice-Admiral the Hon. J. Percy as 
commander-in-chief at Sheerness. The whole service will be glad to hear 
that the gallant invalid has accepted the Sheerness command ; and the 
navy and country will be still more gratified with the information, that 
the gallant and distinguished officer who returned yesterday from the 
command in chief of the North American and West India station, Vice- 
Admiral Sir G. F. Seymour, K.C.B., K.C.H., has been selected for the post 
vacated by Vice-Admiral Parker, and in a few days will be installed as 
the senior naval lord of the Board of Admiralty.” —We (.4/b.) shall be 
excessively glad tu find that the invaluable services of Sir George Sey- 
mour are secured to the country ; at the same time we must doubt the 
rumoured removal of the “ gouty old Admiral” from the Admiralty to 
Sheerness Dock-yard. Such a job would be “too bad,” and can scarcely 
be contemplated.—P.S. The G/obe contradicts the whole story. 


ARRIVALS AT Home, FROM ForEIGNn Srations.—The Portland, 50, Capt. 
Chads, with the flag of Admiral Moresby, late Commander-in-Chief in the Pa- 
cific; the Centaur, 11, paddle-wheel frigate, Capt. Harvey, late flag-ship of 
Rear-Admiral Henderson on the Brazils station ; the Brisk, 14, screw-sloop, 
Comm. Seymour, from the West India station; the Alecto, 5,steam-sloop, Comm. 
Crofton, from the West Coast of Africa station. 


Deatn o¥ CapraIn Foor, IN THE BALTIC.—We regret to notice the death 
of Capt. Foote, commanding H.M.S. steamer Con/lict. He was drowned by tle 
upsetting of his gig, at Memel, on the 19th ult. Four seamen perished with 
him. A Lieutenant and one seaman were saved. 


Arroinruenrs.—Admiral Sir William Parker is appointed Commander-in- 
Chief at Devonport, vice Admiral Sir John Ommanney, K.C.B., whose three 
years’ period of service has expired.—Rear-Admiral Hope Johnston is appointed 
to the command-in-chief on the South-east Coast of America station, to relieve 
at Rio Rear-Admiral Henderson, C.B., who is desirous of coming home.—Capts.: 
J. J. Stopford to command the Calcutta, 84, comm. at Devonport; G. A. Bliott 
to command the St. Vincent, 101, ordinary depot-ship at Portsmouth, carrying 
the flag of Rear-Admiral Martin, superintendent of that dockyard, v. Scott, re- 
tired in consequence of ill-health. Capt. Eliott is a grand nephew of General 
Eliott, afterwards Lord Heathfield, the defender of Gibraltar; he was first lieu- 
tenant to oon. Sir John Franklin in the Rainbow, 28; G. Mainsell to command 
the ‘, 84, commd. at Portsmouth —Commanders: F. H. Stevens to the 
Caleutta, 34; G. Mason to be agent in charge of a division of transports.— 
Lieuts.: A. Barrow and 8. W. H. Thompsen to the Calcutta; R. D. Stupart, W. 
K. Bash, and J. Jenkins, to the Powerful, 84; C. G. Crawley to command the 

per pw. st. of 100-h. p., at Devonport ; J. Hunt to the Pigmy p. w. st. of 
100-h. p., at Portsmouth; and W. A. J. Heath to the Otter, st. at Woolwich, all 
for gun vessels in the Baltic; E.S.Meara to the Phanix, for the Arctic regions. 
—Paymasters: Scott, from the Sybille, 40, on the E. I. station, to the Winches- 
ter, 50; Miller, from the Encounier, 14, to the Sybille; Shambler, from the Ra- 
pid, 8, to the Encownter; Masterman, prom. from the Dee st.troop-ship, on the 
of Good Hope station, to the Rapid; Sutherland to the Powerful; Har- 
shaw to the Ca/cuéta; Pinhorn, serving in the Comus, 14, on the E. I. station, 
to be secretary to Commodore Adams, who is to succeed Commodore Lambert 
on the Madras station; Retallick from the St. Vincent, to the Comus; C. Rich- 
ards to be secretary to Admiral Sir W. Parker—Surgeon: A. Cross to the St. 


e 


George, 120.—Chaplain Rev. W. H. Holeman, B.A., 
> w ge, b's recently in the Portland, 
Promorions.—In uence of the death of Admiral Mackeller, the follow- 


Martin, and H. Edwards, to be Rear-Admirals on the Reserved List; H. C. Fre- 
mantle to be Rear-Admiral of the Blue; J. G. Aplin to be Retd. Rear-Admiral. 
—The Admiral’s good-service pension of £150 has been awarded to Rear Adml. 
C. J. Johnston.—Commanders Eardley Wilmot and Robert Coote to be Capts. 


Corrs or Royau Manings.—Lt.-Col. Pratt to be Col. Sec. Commt., v. Mc- 
Adam, retd.; Capt. Barke to be Lt.-Col.; First Lt. Webb to be Capt.; Sec. Lt. 
Sanders to be First Lt.—Gentleman Cadets, H. B. Tason, G. F. Munro, Arthur 
H. H. Walsh, A. B. 8. Shairp, J. Cairncross, H. Dixon, H. T. M. Dodgin, and 
C. Stark, to be Sec. Lts.—_First Lt. Mansell to be Capt., v. Onslow, to ret. f. p.; 
Sec, Lt. Murray, to be First Lt. 


Ovituary. 


GeneraL GaGe Joun Hau.—This officer, whose death has been recorded, 
served under the Duke of York in Flanders, in 1793; also, at Isle Dieu and 
Ferrol. He served in 1805, when major and lieutenant-colonel of the 9th Regi- 
ment, forming part of a force destined for Hanover. He, with Colonel De Ber- 
niere, 11 officers, and 300 men of that corps, were ship-wrecked off the coast be- 
tween Boulogne and Calais. All were made prisoners, and he was detained 
until liberated by the allied forces entering France in 1814. On his return to 
England he was promoted to the rank of major-general, with the date 1813. 
In 1816 he was appointed to the staff at the Cape of Good Hope. In 1817 was 
removed to command the forces at the Mauritius, where he soon after fell into 
the temporary charge of that Government. He was recalled in 1819, and-in 
1823, when the 99th Regiment was raised, the Duke of York appointed him 
Colonel, and sent that corps to the Mauritius. He was removed in 1832 to the 
70th Regiment. “ 

Masor-GeneRAL Parke.—The name of another general officer, Major-General 
Roger Parke, colonel of the 86th Regiment, has to be added to our military 
obituary. Major-General Parke entered the service in 1795 as ensign in the 
39th, with which corps he was present at the capture of Demerara, Essequibo, 
and Berbice, in the spring of 1796. He also served in the campaign of 1805-6 
in Naples. From May, 1809, to February, 1812, he was in the Peninsula, 
shared in the victories of Albuera and Busaco, was present at the first siege of 
Badajos, and took part in many of the minor encounters with the enemy. 

At Bute-house, Petersham, Caroline, Marchioness-Dowager of Queensberry, in 
her 80th year.—At Cradley, Herefordshire, the Very Rev. Charles Scott Lux- 
moore, Dean of St. Asaph and Prebendary of Hereford.—At Lyons, Lieut. A. J. 
Grey, R.N., tenth son of the late Lord Bishop of Hereford.—In London, the 
Hon. John Henry Dunn, formerly Receiver-General of Canada.—At Turnham- 
green, Mr. William Pickering, aged 58, bookseller and publisher, late of 177, 
Piccadilly, after 10 months’ severe illness. He was well known and most de- 
servedly esteemed and respected by the trade and literary men throughout Eu- 
rope and America.—On the 7th inst., at Burnside, Canada West, Hon. James 
Wylie, in the 66th year of his age. Mr. Wylie was a member of the Legislative 
Council of Canada, and for thirty years one of the leading inhabitants of the 
county of Lanark.—At Dublin, Rear-Adml. Tisdall.—At Edgbaston, near Bir- 
mingham, George Lovell, Esq.,late H.M. Inspector of the manufacture of Small 
Arms.—At Bloem Fontein, South Africa, W. Jones St. John, Lieut. R.A.-At 
South Shields, Thomas Bell, Esq., aged 84, one of the few survivors of those 
who were present at the mutiny at the Nore.—At Sandgate, Kent, E. H. Cor- 
mick, Esq., East Norfolk Militia, late Captain in H.M. 17th Regt.—The Lime- 
rick papers announce the death of the Knight of Glin, John J. Fitzgerald, at 
Glin Castle. The deceased was Lieutenant-Colonel of the county of Limerick 
Militia, and one of the oldest magistrates in the district—Capt. E. G. Palmer, 
R.N.—At Plymouth, D. Cahill, Esq., late Paymaster 88th Regt.—At Torquay, 
Thomas Wyatt, Esq., of Horsted-Keynes, Sussex, and late of the 3d Dragoon 
Guards.—At Easingwold, Yorkshire, the Rev. Robert Newton, D.D. 
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JuLLIEN's ReturN.—The re-opening of Castle Garden on Monday evening 
last may justly be called the beginning of the musical Summer Season. M. 
Jullien is to give us ten farewell Concerts, “ on a scale of great brilliancy,” &c‘, 
and then return to Europe. The first of these ten was largely and most liberally 
patronised, Castle Garden containing nearly as many visitors, as at the debut 
of Jullien and Orchestra, nine months ago. But we regret to say, that the 
“ great brilliancy,” the fine coup d’qil, all those telling effects of light, drapery, 
lattice work and painting, which made the first series of his Concerts here a 
feast for the eyes as well as the ears, were wanting. The stage was badly de- 
corated, and worse lighted. Not an artist in the orchestra was recognisable 
from the front, and we could only distinguish Jullien from Koenig, by the baton 
in the hand of one and the cornet in the hand of the other, or by their relative 
positions in the orchestra. Jullien’s sanspareil shirt front and stunning neck- 
tie were without their wonted effect, lost in obscurity. Neither is the audience 
part of the hall well lighted; but rather worse than before. There are, we be- 
lieve, more burners, but there is less light, either from the bad quality of the 
gas or the small supply thereof. 

The new paintings and decorations of the hail are light and airy enough, but 
are commonplace and coarse in execution, and seem unfinished. The whole 
appearance will not compare to the style of the hall, as it looked two or three 
years ago. We point out these defects, which are easily remedied, as hints to 
the new lessee, Mr. Conklin, who appears anxious and willing enough to make 
our beautiful Castle Garden what it ought to be. The veryshort time,in which 
the alterations and improvements had to be made, may be urged in extenua- 
tion of these imperfections. 

Come we to Jullien and the performances ; and we have but little to add to 
what we have so often and fully said before. Mons. Jullien’s wonderful know- 
ledge of effects and acquaintance with the means of producing them, his per- 
fect command over his orchestra, his fine acquirements as a popular composer, 
his cleverness in classical as well as popular selections—all these we have dis- 
cussed before, and all these were again as evident asever. The Masaniello 
Overture, the Allegretto in B flat, the Huguenots selections, were all admira- 
bly played, and with a style and effect rarely equalled, and never excelled. 
Mile. Zerr sang charmingly, and Koenig, Wuille, the Mollenhauers, and La- 
vigne, in their solos fully justified their high artistic pretensions.—And yet we 
were disappointed in our expectations of the Concert. Apart from the short- 
coming in ocular effect, (to which we have alluded above) the diminution in 
numbers was painfully perceptible, and felt. We do not now allude to the loss 
of some of the principal and favourite soloists, such as Bottesini and Reichard, 
but to the absolute reduction in the working part of the orchestra, from its former 
number at Castle Garden. For the first time in Jullien’s concerts, we felt a 
want of more string instruments, and for the first time, certain effects sounded, 
in that vast hall, thin instead of massive. If M. Jullien wishes to leave New 
York, with the same éclat which his first appearance at Castle Garden pro- 
duced, if his exit is to be as glorious as his entrance, let him look to the parti- 
culars we have pointed out. At the same time we would wish our readers dis- 
tinctly to understand us, that in the strictures in which we have indulged in 
respect to the orchestra, we were only comparing Jullien to himself, and the 
performances to former ones by the same orchestra ; for with all the faults we 
have named, Jullien still towers above all orchestral competition. 


MusicaL Gossip, AMERICAN AND ENGLISH.—Mr. Maretzek has now been 
for some weeks in Europe, and when last heard from was in Vienna, engaging 
artists for the coming New York campaign. On dz that among the engage- 
ments he has already made, are Mesdames Frezzolini (one of the first lyric artistes 
of our age,) and Laborde (already favourably known here,) and the Tenor Cal- 
zolari. It is Mr. Maretzek’s intention to open the new Opera House with a 
troupe composed entirely of strangers to New York audiences, and of course o¢ 
the best artistes that can be procured abroad. 

The new Salle de Concert, upon the site of the late Metropolitan Hall and La- 
farge House, is rapidly rising from the ashes of those buildings. This is to be 
one of the finest Concert Halls ever erected, and convertible into an Opera 
House. Mr. Hackett, who is still promising us Grisi and Mario, is named as 
the lessee of it. 

In London, the Opera season has commenced, and promises to be a lively and 
exciting one, for although the original Queen’s Theatre is closed, Drury Lane at 
cheap prices is in the field. At the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, Ros- 
sini’s ‘“‘ Matilda di Shabran” was revived for the opening, with Madame Bosio 
as the heroine. This old and (for Rossini) inferior Opera was warmly received, 
and much praise is bestowed upon Mme. Bosio’s Matilda and Sig. Ronconi’s 
exceedingly funny and grotesque Jsidoro. Since then “ Ofello” has been given 
with Mlle. Cruvelli, Tamberlik,and Ronconi. Of this performance the critic of 
the Examiner says : 

« The lady was nervous, and perhaps the opera was not well selected, for it 
was one in which it might have been foretold that the chief honours would be 
all carried off by Signor Tamberlik. That gentleman’s Otello is one of the glo- 
ries of the Covent Garden stage, and the one great enthusiasm that is excited 
by the performance arises out of the scene between Ronconi and Tamberlik, 
wound up with a duet which produces Signor Tamberlik’s wonderful chest note. 
Malle. Cruvelli had a courteous but not a genial reception. She is not a genial. 
singer, though a good one, and for that reason often her defects are more 
thought of than is altogether fair. Her voice was in good order, and her en- 
gagement for a portion of the season certainly will prove a great gain to the 
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voice able to endure the labour of the part—and 
Spontini’s Vestal.” we depeud updn her also for 


At Drury Lane also operations were commenced in the last week of April 
The experiment of Italian and German Opera, on alternate nights and at low 
prices, is being tried; with what success, remains to be seen. A new Prima 
Donna, Madame Caradori (not to be confounded with Caradori Allen), was re- 
ceived with much enthusiasm, but seems not to have taken a very strong hold 
upon the different critics’ affections. The Atheneum says of her Norma— 

«¢ Tumultuously as this lady was received—with as vehement demo i 
of enthusiasm as have greeted Grisi or Lind in their best fom oe 
that the popularity of such exhibitions is calculated not to encourage, but to 
throw back, operatic taste for some half century—to say nothing of the damage 
done to every artist tempted to emulate their spirit and form. Both vocall 
and histrionically we had Norma “ torn to tatters,” and flung (to continue the 
old metaphor) at conductor, orchestra, stalls, and pit, in place of the part bein 
sustained as an element in the play of passion on the stage. Madame Caradorj 
has a sufficient soprano voice,—but, like all misused voices, itis little or nothin 
“‘ when not noisy.” Her execution isin the German style of flying at brilliance 
not conquering it,--her acting is as flagrant a specimen of conventional stage 
dignity and fury, anxiously propounded for the benefit of her audience, as we 
have often seen. 

Vocat Music or ENGLanp.—Many of our English readers, resident in this 
city, will be interested in the advertisement of Dr. Gordon Hake, one of our 
countrymen, who has delivered one lecture on the above interesting subject 
and proposes to give another; on Thursday evening next.—The course of 
Fashion has of late years run so exclusively in favour of German instrumenta- 
tion and Italian vocalism, that we are glad to find a few words in season, on 
behalf of the claims of our native land. The lady vocalist on this occasion jg 
an Englishwoman, and has come amongst us without any pretentious puffing. 
This simple fact will incline many to hear her. 





—Before entering on my usual enlightened compendium for the week, permit 
me to disburthen myself of au anathema against the carelessness of proof-read- 
ers in general, and the Aliion’s in particular. 

Beloved reader, ordinary reader, very ordinary reader, yea! even proof-reader, 
I appeal'to you one and all; appeal to you with tears in my eyes, and sorrow at 
my heart! Intelligent and happy throng, say, were ye not startled from your 
propriety, on finding in last Saturday’s Albion under Alva’s sign-manual some 
allusions to certain Caryaltides (sic) gracefully disporting their persons at Nib- 
lo’s? Were ye not driven to distraction in the effort to penetrate the meaning 
of those horrible Caryaltides ? and did you not—but no! that is impossible. You 
could not believe that Alva thus outraged his Classic souvenirs—to say nothing 
of his edition of Lempriere! Caryaltides indeed ! 

What, I should like to know, had those semi-corporeal damsels, whom | diffi- 
dently named Caryatides, to do with carrying-all-tides? They couldn't even 
be supposed to bear the tides of human joy and human woe, for these flow on 
in mimic guise beneath their square-toed pedal extremities. Perhaps (and I say 
perhaps with the air of injured innocence) I did not (why should I ?) cross my 
t. Is that any reason why the compositor should crucify me ? Admitting 
the bare possibility that my t did look like an ordinary man’s |, is that any rea- 
son why the compositor should interpolate another one? Had he indeed made 
made me only responsible for Caryalides, I might have forgiven him. I should 
have fondly imagined that in making these classic porteresses carry-all-ides, he 
had intended some mystic allusion to the proscenium’s influences over all Time. 
But as he did not do so, Iam constrained to believe that he has forgotton his 
Grecian History; that he is oblivious of his Peloponnesian war; that he is un- 
mindful of his t’s and I's, however solicitous he may be about his p’s and q’s; 
and finally that he is richly deserving of the withering anathema I am now 
about to utter. 





Manes of the Mighty Dead 


(By particular desire of several persons of distinction, I have consented to 
withhold my malediction until the culprit has had an opportunity of insuring 
his life for the benefit of his family. I confess I am moved to pity. O Typo! 
sit tibi terra levis!) 

—In the Temple of the Caryatides (beware of my t’s O Typo, unfortunate 
Typo!)—in the Temple of the Caryatides I say (I'll harass him with Carya- 
tides, till he’s grey and old and marrowless) on Thursday last I had the plea- 
sure of seeing Mrs. Anna Cora Mowatt—the play being ‘“ Adrienne, the Ac- 
tress.” In order to accomplish this worthy achievement I underwent, I flatter 
myself, a greater amount of inconvenience and rough usage than usually falls 
to the lot of my long-suffering kind. It is not pleasant to squeeze your way 
into the lobby, an hour before the time of performance, simply for the conside- 
ration of a seat or the scramble for one; not pleasant, but necessary, for the 
house is in a state of siege. I do not understand the policy of not being per- 
mitted to secure seats during the day time. Itseems to me an extreme—almost 
an abuse—of the democratic principle. The best seats in a theatre will always 
be occupied by the earliest comer, and it might as well be the earliest comer to 
the Box Office as to the Boxes. Mr. Niblo thinks differently. He ‘ goes in” 
for the entirely democratic, and therefore abolishes the box-book, and erects a 
score of bath rooms- (playfully called private bexes) for the “ unterrified.” 

However, a@ man can afford to be inconvenienced on occasions like the pre - 
sent. Mrs. Mowatt does not take her farewell of the stage every day, and (the 
Gods be thanked) Theatres are not usually crowded to suffocation, even though 
there be Caryatides on the right hand and Caryatides on the left ; Caryatides 
above,and Caryatides below. . 

Of Mrs. Mowatt as Adrienne, I have but little to say; that little entirely com- 
mendatory. It is a character that might in some respects (with all due re- 
spect) have been written for her. There are several pointed allusions in it to 
her own life history ; and these, you may be sure, “ did the business.’ The 
merest infant in the house had undoubtedly read the Autobiography. Iam 
neither wrong nor ungallant in saying that three-fourths of the audience went 
to see the authoress, rather than the actress. Had Mrs. Mowatt delivered a 
lecture on Animal Magnetism and the doctrine of Swedenborg, the attendance 
would have been the same. I throw out the hint respectfully and hopefully. 

As for the company who assisted Mrs. Mowatt, I can but recall one at this 
moment who did not appear to be utterly bad. The exception is Mr. C. Barton 
Hill, a gentleman with method and a tolerable voice. Mr. Hill unfortunately 
labours under a difficulty, similar to that which Demesthenes conquered on the 
sea-shore. With this exception he is certainly an endurable actor. 

To-day (Saturday) Mrs. Mowatt makes her final appearance. You'll go 
wont you? 

—The “ Merchant of Verfice” has been reproduced at WaL.ack’s, with nearly 
the same cast that it had, last year. The only noticeable change is in the 
Portia, formerly Miss Laura Keene, now Mrs. Hoey. The first named lady was 
moderately bad; the second superlatively. It is not often that a murmur 
escapes me concerning the fair sex. I am meek and of long endurance ; but 
when a lady pretends to play Shakspere, and fails to speak the language he 
wrote, really! Mrs. Hoey why,.O why, persist in giving the wrong so nd to 
the letter a? Why call palaces parlarces ? or if on method, why not call a face 
a farce? Why commit the heathenish vulgarism of pronouncing that excellent 
word, because, as though it were written in the Cockney vernacular, becos 4 
Mr. Wallack played the part of that tremendous old scoundrel, Shylock, with 
his usual ability. I, as an individual with the right of private judgment, con- 
fess that I do not clearly see in what respect that unquestionable ability dis- 
plays itself. I hate characters that are theatrical and not dramatic. Mr. Ww al- 
lack’s Shylock, it appears to me, is of this class ; much that he does in it might 
be marked on a prompter’s copy, and be done as well as by somebody else. “1 
may be wrong, but that’s my opinion.”—The other characters are well sus- 
tained, particularly Bassanio (Mr. Dyott) and Launcelot Gobbo (Mr. Vincent). 
The dresses, decorations, &c., are sufficiently good, but remind us forcibly of 
the great improvements made in these respects by Mr. Wallack, since this play 
was produced. The Casket scene would, I venture to say, receive a little mere 
care and preparation in the present day, than it did twelve menths ago. I wish 
some one would devise three caskets and a cabinet for Mr. Wallack, pro. ¢e7- 
Thé articles in use always remind me of cheap accordeons, and an imperfect 
Telegraph machine. Bassanio goes up to the latter, selects an instrument = 
descends to the foot-lights, apparently with the object of playing a tune. Only 
when he reads the scroll, is the audience enlightened as to his real object. 

—At the Broapway, Mr. James Anderson, the tragedian, is playing ar : 
of characters to thin houses, I have only seen him once during the past week 
—as the Huron in “ Civilization.” Neither the play nor the actor delighted 
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New Books. 

Arnica anp THe American Frac. By Commander A, H. Foote, 
U.8.N. New York. 1854. Appletons.—This is a work that ought 
to be extensively read, for it is full of information, of a sort much needed, 
and written in a truthful and becoming spirit. It treats of the early his- 

of the Western Coast of Africa; of its discovery, and partial settle- 
ment ; of the origin and growth of the Slave Trade, viewed as a legal 
and an illegal traffic ; of the complicated relations of the several national 
squadrons there maintained for the suppression of that foul blot on the 
nineteenth century; of the climate, geography, natural history and sa 
forth, of those regions ; of Liberia, its rise, and its prospects ; of the 
special cruises of the U. S. Brig Perry on the African Station, whilst under 
command of the author in 1850 and 51; in short, of more topics eonnect- 
ed with this peculiar section of the globe than we have space to enume- 
rate.—We must avow ourselves also particularly well pleased with Capt 
Foote’s manner of touching on the delicate subject of nationality, and 
the privileges and immunities of his own Flag. Not bating a jot of the 
habitual claims put forward by his countrymen, he yet sees in a sensible 
light the peculiar position of the British naval officers engaged in the 
crusade against Slavers, and does justice to their motiveg and their con- 
duct. Coming from such a quarter, this testimony is valuable to the 
public, to say nothing of its being agreeable to our countrymen. We only 
wish that Capt Foote’s personal experience may weigh somewhat with 
those wrathy writers here, who never feel ashamed that their flag is made 
to do much dirty work—owing to their ultra jealousy of any infringement 
of its rights—but who clamour indignantly against any attempt to test 
the right to hoist it. 

The volume is a thick duodecimo, of nearly 400 pages ; and contains 
ten or a dozen illustrations, lithographed on tinted paper. One of them 
_—the view of the deck of a Slaver—is wortha library of pamphlets or 
books, in arousing indignation against the demons who carry on the 
Slave Trade.—Altogether this publication is a desirable one, and ought 
to attract much favourable notice. 

Frencu Dictionary. By Gabriel Surenne. Ibid.—Here is a boon 
for the youthfal student ; indeed for any, who require this sort of aid, in 
mastering the difficulties of a very difficult language. And we give it 
this recommendation, because we have tested its merits, and moreover 
know its author to be an admirable proficient of that which he professes 
to teach. Monsieur Surenne has long resided in Glasgow, where his great 
acquirements and indefatigable zeal in disseminating the knowledge of 
his own tongue have secured him a large circle of admiring and sincere 
friends.—This pronouncing Dictionary is a double one, French-English 
and English-French ; the present edition being comprised in a very neat 
duodecimo, thick but portable, and got up with exceeding neatness. 


CRYSTALLINE : OR THE Herress or Fatt Down Castie; A Romance. 
By F. W. Shelton. New York. Scribner.—Seldom have we read any- 
thing more sweet and beautiful, than this, the latest effort of Mr. Shelton’s 
genial pen. It is the old story of “ the Maid and the Magpie” worked 
over, and made as good as new, with the advantage of alterations and 
additions, judiciously managed, as far as we remember the original. 
From the very first page, we feel that a delicate spirit is at work subtilizing 
the main facts of the old legend, and imparting a rare poetical meaning 
to its lightest details. In its present form the whole is a dainty prose 
poem, and we commend it to the attention of our readers, especially the 
younger portion of them. 

Tue Piurauity or Worips. Boston. Gould, Lincoln & Co.-—A ra- 
ther long-winded essay, the drift of which refers to astronomical matters. 
Concerning these, the anonymous essayist advances several downright 
heresies ; so at least they will be considered by many. Not only does he 
doubt the existence of beings similar to man in most of the planets ; he 
even denies that they are inhabitable, or that they and the fixed stars are 
—what most astronomers believe them to be—systems and parts of sys- 
tems. Without expressing any decided opinion as to the correctness or 
incorrectness of the deductions, we must confess that some of his opinions 
are extremely plausible and well put, and well worth examination. The 
chapters relating to “ The Nebulw,” and “‘ The Fixed Stars,” may be read 
with profit, even by his opponents. 


Days anp Hours. By Frederick Tennyson. London. Parker & 
Son.—We open with hope and with a certain reverence a book which 
bears on its title-page the name of Tennyson. It will be remembered 
that the first appearance of Alfred Tennyson as a poet wasconjointly with 
another brother, Charles, in a volume entitled “ Poems by Two Brothers.” 
The second voice has long been silent. A younger brother now appears, 
and claims a part in the precious heritage of his family. We believe that 
only a few verses by the author of this volume have hitherto been given 
to the public. The little poem of “ Harvest Home,” extracted from one 
of the magazines, was in itself enough to justify glad expectations of a 
volume by the same pen. It is to our thinking, one of the best in the col- 
lection, and eminently characteristic of the author’s qualities. He has, it 
will be seen, many points of resemblance with his elder brother, the same 
loving and observant attention to 

“« Nature’s voices, loud and low.” 


the same acute perception of the picturesque, and, to a*great degree, the 
same felicity of description ; but the depth, the height, the passion, the 
originality, and “ infinite variety” of Alfred Tennyson, are not here It 
might seem unnecessary and invidious to compare the brothers ; but they 
will be compared. Mr. Frederick Tennyson cannot avoid the great re- 
sponsibility of a great name ; and, without in any degree accusing him of 
intentional imitation, there is undoubtedly a sort of intellectual family 
resemblance between them. The present writer is of the school of poets 
founded by Alfred Tennyson, imbued with his turn of thought and expres- 
sion, of which the inferior class resemble him from imitating those mere 
mannerisms and peculiarities of language and construction, which are pa- 
tent and superficial ;—-the higher and more intellectual from being in- 
formed with his spirit, from having learnt to see with his eyes, and from 
having drunk at the same founts of inspiration. The former are mere 
servile copyists—the latter disciples ; but both are created by him: the 
development and direction of poetic ¢xpression in both have been deter- 
mined by his previous existence. It is in the highest and worthiest sense 
that we term this author a disciple of Alfred Tennyson ; but we must re- 
cord our belief that had there been no Alfred, there had been no Frede- 
rick,—at least not the Frederick here before us. 

The poems in this volume are very much what its title indicates, re- 
cords of days and hours; vivid transcripts of the present scene or mo- 
ment, or not less graphic recallings of a dear and lamented past. We will 
proceed to give our readers some specimens of the charming word-pic- 
tures which abound in the poems. The principal difficulty lies in selec- 
tion, and in the wrong sometimes done to a picture by taking it out of its 

ame. , ; 

Here is a verse which carries you deep into “ the forest of Arden : ”— 

“* Far off blown boughs shall dapple the deep sward 
With glooms, and thro’ the leaves gold shafts shall lean 
Of peremptory light, and on the green 

Touch the dim flowers with blandest Summer stirr’d, 

Or the swift glitter of a passifg bird; 
And, ere the shadows swallow up the light, 
Thine eye shall seize the momentary fiight 

Of eager hunters streaming by unheard.” 

And here a noon-tide Claude :-—- 


“* At Noon beneath its folded wings 
The wild Breeze slept—upon all things 
Lay dreamy stillness without stir, 
All but the chirking Grasshopper; 
The clouds hung in the purple skies 
At anchor, like great argosies; 
a poplars flitter’d not—the streams 
7 ere bridged by long, calm golden gleams, 

e Sun athirst drank the last drops 

Of dew, and drew from flowery slopes 
Rich breaths, that wafted not away; 
We sigh’d amid the fervent day, 


———_——_————— 





Bat in the hush she looked on me; 
We heard the roaring of the Sea!” 


Now for a change of scene :— 
“ PIRST OF MARCH. 


“ Thro’ the gaunt woods the winds are sbrilling cold, 
Down from the rifted rack the sunbeam pours 
Over the cold grey slopes, and stony moors; 

The glimmering watercourse, the eastern wold, 

And over it the whirling sail o’ the mill, 

The lonely hamlet with its mossy spire, 

The piled city smoking like a pres 

Feteh't out of shadow gleam with light as chill.” 

“ The field-fires smoke along the campaign drear, 
And drive before the north wind streaming down 
Bleak hill, and furrow dark, and fallow brown; 

Few living things along the land appear; 

The weary horse looks out, his mane astray, 
With anxious fetlock, and uneasy eye, 

And sees the market-carts go madly by 

With sidelong drivers reckless of the way. 

Here is a fresh and graceful little sketch :— 

“ The open casement quivers in the breeze, 
Ard one large muskrose leans its dewy grace 
Into the chamber, like a happy face, 

And round it swim the bees.’ 


We wish we had space for the whole of “ The Blackbird :’°— 
“THE BLACKBIRD. 


“ How sweet the harmonies of Afternoon ! 
The Blackbird sings along the sunny breeze 
His ancient song of leaves, and Summer boon; | 
Rich breath of hayfields streams thro’ whispering trees; 
And birds of morning trim their bustling wings, 
And listen fondly—while the Blackbird sings. 
“« How soft the lovelight of the West reposes 
On this green valley’s cheery solitude, 
On the trim cottage with its screen of roses, 
On the grey belfry with its ivy hood, ‘ 
And murmuring mill-race, and the wheel that flings 
Its bubbling freshness—while the Blackbird sings. 


“ The very dial on the village church 
Seems at ’twere dreaming in a dozy rest; 
The scribbled benches underneath the porch 
Bask in the kindly welcome of the West; 
But the broad casements of the old Three Kings 
Blaze like a furnace—while the Blackbird sings. 


‘¢ And there beneath the immemorial elm . 
Three rosy revellers round a table sit, 
And thro’ grey clouds gave laws unto the realm, 
Curse good and great, but worship their own wit. 
And roar of fights, and fairs, and ape 
Corn, colts, and curs—the while the Blackbird sings. 
“ Before her home, in her accustom’d seat, 
The tidy Grandam spins beneath the shade 
Of the old Honeysuckle, at her feet 
The dreaming pug, and purring tabby laid; 
To her low chair a little maiden clings, 
And speils in silence—while the Blackbird sings. 
“« Sometimes the shadow of a lazy crowd 
Breathes o’er the hamlet with its gardens green, 
While the far fields with sunlight overfiow’d 
Like golden shores of Fairyland are seen; 
Again, the sunshine on the shadow springs, 
And fires the thicket where the Blackbird sings. 
“ The woods, the lawn, the age Manorhouse, 
With its peach-cover'd walls, and rookery loud, 
The trim, quaint garden alleys, screen’d with boughs, 
The lion-headed gates, so grim and proud, 
The mossy fountain with its murmurings 
Lie in warm sunshine—while the Blackbird sings.” 
London Leader. 


Cuarts or THE Seat or War. Willmer and Rogers.—Two useful 
maps have just been issued, in cheap form, and of portable size. The one 
spreads out before us the North Sea and the Baltic, with the depth of 
water marked throughout, and details of the harbour of Revel, and the 
river-paseage between Cronstadt and St. Petersburg.—The other displays 
the Danubian Principalities, Southern Russia, and the Black Sea.—Such 
companions for the newspaper reader are very desirable. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 
The Poetical Works of Samuel Butler. 2 vols. Boston. Little, Bowne & Co. 
Ditto of Oliver Goldsmith, with Mitford's Life.............. Ibid. 
Ditto of Henry Kirke White, with a Memoir by Sir Harris Nicolas. Jbid. 
American and European Railway and Steamship Guide; with 


Maps of Central Europe, and of North America........... J. Disturnell 
Rob of the Bowl; a Legend of St. Inigoes. By J. P. Kennedy. 
EN a cso. avin sd eaS an SERA SES CES tEE PERS AS CHES 0,2 Putnam. 


A Lamp to the Path; or the Bible in the Heart, the Home, 

and the Market-Place. By the Rev. W. K. Tweedie, D.D. 

Free Tolbooth Church, Edinburgh ............ Boston. Gowd §& Lincoln. 
Sketches of the Campaign in Northern Mexico, in 1846 and 7, 

by an Officer of the First Regiment of Ohio Volunteers. ... Putnam. 
Theological Essays, and other Papers, by Thomas De Quin- 

NE div cns we000 he n054o 8s oan ehe ase Boston. Ticknor & Co. 
A Defence of ‘‘ The Eclipse of Faith,” by its Author; also The 

Reply to “ The Eclipse of Faith,’ by Francis W. Newman. 

Boston. Crosby, Nichols § Co. 
eT .. 2 |, PEPE ee a. Virtue & Co. 
Ladies’ Gazette of Fashion, for May......--..----+sseeeee FF. Leslie. 

The Lover upon Trial; a Novel, by Elizabeth M. Stuart. Stringer § Townsend. 
Alcohol and the Constitution of Man; illustrated by a coloured 

chemical Chart...............0cecceesereseeseeseecenes owlers & Wells. 
The Miser’s Heir; or the Young Millionaire, by P. Hamilton 

RB SRE reer rio hiladelphia. Peterson. 
The Divine Character Vindicated; a Review of ‘“* The Con- 

flict of Ages; by Rev. Moses Ballou.........-.+-ses.0005 Redfield. 
The Sunshine of Greystone; a Story for Girls; by E. J. May. . Appletons. 
Tke Fortune Hunter, a Novel of New York Society; by Anna 


Gs as a kee iecetrdceceeeresmnr’ Philadelphia. Peterson. 
Our Country, and our Duty to it, a Lecture; by R. Chamber- 
Jain, Esq. D.C.L...... 2... ccc ee cess sccosees Montreal. W. Salter. 
Cat and Dog, or Memoirs of Puss and the Captain, by the : 
author of “ Doll and her Friends.”..............+5 +4. Evans § Dickerson. 
A Child’s History of England, by C. Dickens—2nd vol....... Harpers. 





Important SaALe.—Book-collectors must be on the gui-vive, ou and after 
Wednesday evening next, when a rare and costly assortment of library 
editions Will be brought to the hammer by Messrs. Bangs, Brother, and 
Co. The Catalogue exhibits attractions in every form ; and there are 
several autographs that are unique and of great value. We have but 
room to mention an old book of Voyages and Travels that belonged to 
the Poet Gray, and is full of marginal notes from his own hand ; a copy 
of Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, similarly illustrated by the noted Mrs. 
Thrale; and a portion of the Shaksperian Forgeries of William Henry 
Ireland, in manuscript, being the author’s original copy. 


Hine Arts. 


In local matters, we have to remark that the fine Collection of pictures 
known as the Dusseldorf Gallery, has been removed from its old quar- 
ters, and is now commodiously exhibited in the larger room once devoted 
to the purposes of the Art-Union. The change is an advantageous one.— 
We have often commended these modern works to notice ; and shall take 
an early opportunity of reviewing its recent acquisitions. 

We observe with much pleasure that several of our New York private 
owners of works of Art have loaned them for exhibition at the Crystal 
Palace. This is a move in the right direction; and one that will, we 
trust, be appreciated by the public.—From the published list, we extract 
two or three items that ought to pique the reader’s curiosity.—Mr. R. K. 
Haight has contributed Crawford’s “ Flora” ; Mr. Ogden Haggerty, “ The 
Wine Presser,” a statue by Bertolini; Mr. Mortimer Livingston, “ Inno. 
cence,” by Bienaimé ; and Mr. James Phalen, Count D’Orsay’s bust of 
Lamartine. Mr. Bryan too, owner of the Gallery that bears his name, has 
liberally permitted several of his “ old masters” to be hung in this tem- 
ple of all that is modern. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
The Academy Exhibition has this year been heralded by ‘ewer reports 











of its attractions than usual; and expectation having been little raised, 


ied 
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there is no feeling of disappointment to overcome in order to this 
unostentatious yet satisfaetory display of British art ; which, if it lit- 
tle to astonish or enrapture, affords much to delight and charm, and less 
than usual to provoke censure. General] , what has been at- 
tempted by the artists, they have succeeded in—what is done is well done : 
there are few failures. 

Some of the most distinguished painters are missed this year. 
Mulready has no picture, nor Millais ;.and We has only two or 


three little pictures of children. Neither does Herbert nor Dyce exhibit ; 
oe Cope only sends a charming study of two children deep in Robinson 
rusoe. 
Notwithstanding the absence of these artists, however. there is much 
to interest and gratify those who visit the Academy for a higher pleasure 
than merely looking for new pictures. But we cannot at present do more 
than indicate some of the more striking featpres of the exhibition. 
The most attractive picture is unquestionably Mr. Frith’s scene on 
Ramsgate sands—“ Life at the Sea-side :” and for vivacity, variety, and 
truth of character, skilful composition, and exquisite finish, it is a mas- 
terpiece. Nicety of observation, a refined perception of grace and beauty, 
and a quiet humour, are combined with an elegance of style and a harmo- 
ny of colour that leave nothing to be wished for. In the various groups 
of loungers on the sands we —— an epitome of an English bathing- 
place, from the children digging oles in the sand, and ladies in “ uglies’” 
with books or crochet, to the sailor with his parrot to sell, the inevitable 
bathing-women, and the Ethiopian Serenaders. The picture was sold for 
1000 guineas. Sir Edwin Landseer’s “ Royal Sports’—the Queen and 
Prince Albert in the Highlands, landing from a boat, which the High- 
landers are steadying, with the Prince of Wales on his pony, and a group 
of spoils of the chase in the foreground—next attracts attention. The in- 
terest excited by both these pictures shows in which direction the pub- 
lic taste lies; as the power and address with which they are painted, 
and the animation and freshness of the scenes, attest that the living 
world about him is the true field for the exercise of the painter’s skill. 
“The Swing,” by F. Goodall, is another example of felicitous treat- 
ment of a subject of the present time: the costumes of the children, 
Fee ete modern, look almost as picturesque as those of the age of 
andyke. 
Leslie, however, by a scene from the “ Rape of the Lock,” in which he 
has almost equalled his happiest works in point of character though not 
in colour, bids us not forget the fruitful source of his greatest triumphs. 
The most notable portraits in the Great Room are those of Lord John 
Russel, Mr. Macaulay, and Lord Gough, by Grant; who this year takes 
the lead in portraiture, notwithstanding that Mr. Knight has made a great 
advance in power and brilliancy ; and Watson Gordon holds his ground. 
Stanfield’s view of Rothelle, Roberts’s views of Venice, and a powerful 
landscape by Linnell, “ The Disobedient Prophet,” are among the prin- 
cipal scenic pictures. 
In the Middle Room, Maclise’s large picture of the marriage of the Ear} 
of Pembroke, surnamed Strongbow, with Eva the daughter of Dermot 
King of Leinster, on the battle-field after the sack of Waterford, is the 
chief attraction. It evinces his usual fertile invention, masterly draw 
and grouping, and consummate knowledge and skill in the treatment 
costume and accessories ; with a richer and more harmonious tone of col- 
ouring, but with some of that artificiality of arrangement and fixity of 
aspect which characterize his works. 
n contrast with this is the impressive reality of Mr. Ward’s picture, 
“The Last Sleep of Argyll’; where the noble victim lies in breathin 
slumber ‘on his prison pallet, and one almost fears to awaken him. This 
pathetic incident is treated with manly simplicity and homely truth, and 
painted with great vigour and richness. 
Of the landscapes and portraits in this and the other room we shall have 
other — to speak ; and we are obliged by want of space to de- 
fer noticing, as we wished to have done even in the present survey, Mr. 
Holman Hunt’s most impressive picture, “‘ The Awakening Conscience” ; 
which merits especial attention —London Spectator, April 29. 





Tue Art Union or Lonpoy.—On Tuesday the annual general meeting 
of members was held in the Lyceum Theatre, Lord Monteagle, president, 
in the chair. Mr. Godwin, F.R.S., read the report, of which the following 
abstract contains the principal points. During the first year the society 
had with diffleulty raised £490. The subscriptions, however, increased 
successively to £750, to £1,300, £2,200, £5,500, £13,000, £14,000, £15,000, 
£17,000, and in one year to nearly £18,000, ultimately subsiding to an 
annual income of from twelve to thirteen thousand a year, and furnishing 
in the whole up to this time nearly £200,000 in aid of art and artists. The 
subscriptions for the year amount to the sum of £12,910 16s., and each 
subscriber of the current year has received an engraving of Mr. Stanfield’s 
picture, “Tilbury Fort—Wind against Tide’”—worth in ordinary com- 
merce a guinea and a half. The subscribers of the last year have also re- 
ceived their engravings, “ The Surrender of Calais” and “ Christ led to 
Crucifixion.” For the ensuing year it is proposed to offer to each sub- 
scriber an impression of a plate by Mr. Willmore, from the picture “A 
Water Party,” by Mr. J. J. Chalon, together with a volume containing 
thirty wood engravings, illustrative of ‘Childe Harold,” from drawin 
by Messrs. Ansdell, Cope, R.A.E. Corbould, Dodgson, Duncan, T. Faed, J. 
Gilbert, J. Godwin F. Goodall, A.R.A., J. Holland, Hulme, Hart, R.A., 
Lake Price, Leitch, Selous, Tenniel, and Wehnert. The council have reason 
to believe that this will be a beautiful work. Onefhundred and seventy-eight 
works of art were purchased by the prizeholders last year from the vari- 
ous public exhibitions of the season, ranging in value from £250 down- 
wards. The reserved fund now amounts to the sum of £5,764. The fol- 
lowing is a statement of the receipts and expenditure :—Amount sub 
scribed, £12,910 16s. Set apart for purchase of pictures and other prizes, 
£8,248 ; cost of engraving, £1,822 15s, 3d.; printing and other expenses, 
£2,840 Os. 9d. : total, £12,910 16s. The sum set apart for prizes, to be 
selected by the prizeholders themselves, were thus allotted, viz. :—25» 
works, at £10 each ; 20, at £15; 30, at £20; 30, at £25; 30, at £40; 14, 
at £50 ; 20, at £60; 12, at £80; 6, at £100; 2, at £150; 1, at £200; 1, 
at £250. To these are added: 5 bronzes of her Majesty ; 2 bronzes of 
“Satan Dismayed ;” 5 bronzes in relief of “The Duke of Wellington 
entering Madrid ;”’ 40 tazzas in iroa ; 60 Parian statuettes, *‘ Solitude ;?” 
80 porcelain statuettes, “ The Dancing Girl Reposing ;”’ 30 silver medals 
of Flaxman ; and 500 impressions of the lithograph, ‘“‘ The Three Bows ;” 
making in all 913 prizes, being about one to every thirteen members.— 
London Examiner, April 29. 


We may add, in proof that subscribers on this continent come in for 
their share of the prizes, that the second on the list, a work of art of the 
value of £200, has fallen to the lot of Mr. E. H. M. Black of Halifax, N.S. ; 
one of £50 to Mr. J. Currie, and the same to Mr. A. J. Fish, both of Phil- 
adelphia ; one of £40 to Mr. D. A. Griggs of Boston ; one of £25 to Mr. 
J.C. Mitchell of Philadelphia; and two of £15 to Messrs. E. Jones of 
Quebec, and R. Noble of Talifax, N.S. 





A PUSEYITE BATTLE. 


We are threatened with a return of the scandal of St. Barnabas, on a 
smaller scale. The honourable and reverend Mr. Liddell, successor to the 
reverend and celebrated Mr, Bennett in the parish of St. Paul’s Knights- 
bridge, has been appealed against to his Bishop by members of his con- 
gregation. Wishing to do perfect justice to the honourable and reverend 
gentleman, whose doctrines do not appear to be brought into dispute, we 
shall take the liberty of so describing the matter as to avoid any possible 
imputation on the orthodoxy of his teaching. 

Thus then it is. The honourable and reverend Mr. Liddell has fitted 
up his parish church for musical and dramatic entertainments ; but, ashis 
hours of performance happen to be the hours proper for divine service, a 
number of plain church-going people among his parishioners object, and 
think themselves defrauded of their rights. Led by a vigorous church- 
warden, they demanded the restoration of their church to its true uses. 
They appeal to Mr. Liddell, and Mr. Liddell disdains reply. They ap- 
peal to the Bishop, and, as only a Blomfield can, the Bishop does make 


reply. 
Of what have they to complain? They cannot pretend to say that the 
piece performed by Mr. Liddell is not the “ Church Service.” And asa 
musical spectacle it is evidently popular. The manager draws crowded 
houses, and makes re Moreover, people have heretofore borne with 
it, and why not still? Why are they not content to suffer in the future, 
what they have so well learned to suffer in the past? As the Bishop for- 
cibly puts it— 


If the practices complained of “ are offensive to the parishioners of the dis- 
trict of St. Paul, and bring scandal on the whole church,” it is somewhat strange 
that the parishioners should have so quietly acquiesced in them for so long a 
time, and that I should only now be called upon by one of the churchwardens to 
interfere. The best proof that they are not generally offensive to the perio 
ers is to be found in the crowded congregations who attend the services of St. 
~—_ a their devout behaviour there, in the yearly increase of their alms 
obligations. 








Now let us see what these “ practices complained of” really are, where- 
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in their offensiveness or non-offensiveness consists, and how far, in the 
modern and fashionable sense of “ overlooking” them, this Right Rever- 
end father of our Reformed Church has discharged justly his episcopal ob- 


ligations. 
I 


The Charchwarden objects in substance that the performance of the 
Church Service opens with a procession, and a mustering of chorus, after 
the mauner of the spectacle pieces usually presented in an opera house. 
The J rings, as the theatre-bell rings, for the rising of the 
curtain. Then at once there is seen to proceed from the vestry a proces- 
sion of about twenty, cgmposed of choristers, boys, pew-openers, and 
others, followed by a clergyman who makes gestures that direct due at- 
tention to the next part of the show. Then there issue upon the scene the 
chief performers, Mr. Liddell himself, his curates and others of the 
clergy, carrying one or more of the vessels, utensils, or properties 
belonging to the church ; and this procession steadily marches up, 
in pompous ceremonial order, to a high altar adorned with a large 
cross, and scattered over with flowers, lace-work, candlesticks, and other 
scenery, machinery, and decorations. The leading performer, more- 
over, as he approaches this cross, “ bows to it” (we quote the churchwar- 
den) “with theatrical gesture, and then, with other histrionic displays, in- 
curvations, and bowings, places upon the credentia or diminutive pre- 
paratory altar, the vessel he has carried.” Then “a curate advances,’ 
and, after going through the same kind of stage business, gives his vessel 
to the chief performer, who acts with it as before. Next follow other ar- 
rangements, bowings, and gesticulations which we have no space to de- 
tail; and then, at last, the members of the company “ take their respect- 
ive places in some symmetrical order, not easily defined, but so regulated 
az to produce the greatest scenic effect upon the spectators.” 

In reply to this the Bishop first throws out an opinion that it is a great 
pity to accuse Mr. Liddell of it, because the performances at Knights- 

bridge were not originally opened by him but by Mr. Bennett ; and thus 
Mr. Liddell, having succeeded to Mr. Bennett’s business, is only carrying 
it on upon principles which he found already laid down. “ You appear,” 
says the prelate, “ to have forgotten the fact that these forms were intro- 
duced, not by Mr. Liddell, but by his predecessor eleven years ago, Xc., 
&c.” But how had they escaped so long, then, his own right reverend in- 
terferencet Well, he does not deny that be might more properly have 
stopped them long ago; but who does not know that of all things on 
earth Doctor Bloomfield prefers a compromise, and thinks himself always 
safest between two extremes? “‘ 7'o some extent,’’ he writes to the Church- 
wardens, “I may perhaps be liable to that charge, but not to the extent 
which you imagine.” The Bishop had thought it good, in fact, like a 
pradent priest, to deal in convenient indulgences. “ For the sake of 
avoiding fresh disturbances in the district I may perhaps have erred on 
the side of indulgence.’ The word is not ill chosen. 

Having thus confessed himself “ perhaps” a little in the wrong, the holy 
maa proceeds next to rectify his error. For example, as to the parade of 
Mr. Liddell’s troupe like that of Mr. Batty in the provinces, and the spec- 
tacular opening of the church entertainment—if that be decent, says the 
Bishop, it is not necessarily Romish, though it may be in the manner of 
the Church of Rome. And is it not decent? “It seems to me,” argues 
the right reverend, “‘ quite as proper that the persons engaged in the per- 
formance” (too apt word !) “ of the Church’s offices, should walk to their 
places in regular order, as it is that they should straggle in one by one and 
take their seats as they may happen to then enter the Church.”’ And then, 
after mentioning the custom in cathedrals for singing men to enter the 
church in procession, followed by the clergy two and two, he subjoins, in 
a happy agreement with these apposite comments, the following highly 
practical reply to the complaint. “ To this custom, if there be no osten- 
tatious display, I see no objection,’’ but —— Romish business is well 
enough, if you can only get it quietly slipped in; the reverse of well, if 
you cannot ——“ but, if it gave offence to pious persons, I should recom- 

mend its discontinuance.’ Can Bishop be expected to do more? Ifa 
arcel of obstinate men are bent upon setting their teeth at it, woulda 
esuit himself be for thrusting it by main force down their throats? 


IL. 

The charchwarden’s next point of complaint is the style in which the 
Morning Service is given. At the first appearance of the procession in 
the church, the choristers had risen ; and, the altar business being over, 
the performance of the Prayer Book is commenced, and carried through 
entirely in the form of song and reciative. This recitative, or intonement, 
is denounced by the churchwarden as ‘‘mumbling.’”? What should be 
said, he complains, is not said but mumbled in sing-song ; and the abso- 
lution which has to be pronounced, is not pronounced, but is given in 
tones altogether inarticulate. In fact the only thing articulate in the 
whole business is its bastard Romanism. 

To this the Bishop replies that he certainly dislikes the abolition of plain 
speaking, and the substitution of recitative, in reading public prayer, but 
he is really unable to forbid it. “ All I can say in itstavouris, that J had 
rather hear the prayers well intoned than badly read.” The Right 
Reverend prefers clever foolery to clumsy sense. 


It, 


The churchwarden next complains, in the name of a large mass of the 
parishioners, that not only is the Divine Service at St. Paul’s Knights- 
bridge thus performed vocally, as it might be at the opera, but is accom- 
panied throughout with bowings, genuflexions, and gesticulations, which 
are a fixed and regular part of the stage-business, and all of which he sep- 
arately specifies. 

In reply the Bishop opposes to the parishioners Mr. Liddell’s denial of 
the genuilexions and gesticulations, and offers them from himself a morsel 
of antiquarian information. *‘ The practice of bowing on entering a church 
or chancel’”’ was, he remarks, very generally observed “ till within the last 
hundred years.’”’ He then takes some pains to justify Mr. Liddle to his 
parishioners for doing what he had just declared that Mr. Liddell says he 
does nos do : so that if the eyes of the congregation be really deluded, and 
Mr. Liddell is not lavish with bows during his performance, he cannot do 
better than submit to be duly instructed on this point by his Bishop, who 
becomes quite chatty on the subject. “I have been told by some old 
clergymen that when they were young it was the general practice.” Do 
not be misled, however, my good Mr. Liddell. “ J donot observe it my- 
self.’ Thz rule should be not to do things of this sort “in an ostentatious 
and singular manner, so as to awake suspicion or call forth observation.” 
Put your candles on the table, but don’t go to the extremity of lighting 
them. Leave your door ajar, but on no account open it; though the 
chances are that in either case Rome will know howto get in. So be 
it. But above all things, let us have no question about taking candles 
wholly away, or keeping doors locked altogether. The Bishop cannot 
leave the subject of gesticulation without another friendly word for Mr. 
Liddell who denies the use of it. Congregations he thinks apt to be “ too 
unobservant of the outward expressions of devotion ; and it may be some- 
times desirable that the clergy should set them a good example in this re- 
@pect. 

Iv. 

Finally, the Churchwarden complains of the continual use of “ divers 
Vessels, utensils, scarfs or maniples (such as are used by priests of the Ro- 
man Catbolic Church), veils, corporals, and other things unknown to the 
services of the Protestant Reformed Church, which are, at the Church of 
St. Paul, either placed from time to time upon the said high altar, or 
berne, worn, or carried by the officiating clergy.” And, he goes on to 
say, “I also complain of the veils of embroidered lace, of the bouquets of 
flowers, and other foreign frippery, which are constantly to be seen upon, 
or attached to, the said high altar, and in other parts of the said church.” 
He complains that a part of the offertory money, meant by the Church 
for the poor, is appropriated at St. Paul’s to the purchase of this kind of 
trampery. He complains, moreover, of the high altar itself; of the large 
cross upon it to which genuflexions are made ; of the candlesticks; and of 
4 | ns poromamad at apeah altar, side-board, or credence table.. And, 

ora ese § i i eques 
the Bishop's seeveahen ham Romanist stage-properties, he requests 
© the lace on the altar, and the flowers, provided they be always in 
moderation, the Bishop in his reply does aes iat: but he does mildly 
ee of the misappropriation of the Communion money to the 
purchase of them. Of he high altar he observes that it is only a 
, tall altar, and that a tall is not a high one—any more than can- 
dies are lighted candles, or a door ajar is a door open. When he 
consecrated the church, he adds, “the height of the Communion 
table did not attract his notice. It is now a part of the goods of the 
pe. ” (1) and he doubts whether he has authority to interfere with 
¢. So, too, with the cross upon it, of which, as the woman said of her 
unlawful baby that it was but a little one, he observes that it is “not 
¢ and massive as you describe it, but small and light!” Andas this 
same his lordship adds, “ was on the table when the church wascon- 
not seen by me, a large offertory dish being in front of it, 
I am not satisfied that I bave authority to direct its removal.’ In other 
words, gentlemen parishioners, you must argufy and settle that among 
yourselves. Neither to the Credence Table can his right reverence see 
any solid objection. And on the whole, therefore, he must say that he 
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finds little in the management of St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, with which 
he, as Charles James of London, feels able or disposed to interfere. 


Such is this delectable correspondence, to which perhaps the best com- 
ment we can append will be the fact that, since it was made public, the 
complaining Churchwarden, in the teeth of Mr. Liddell’s most laborious 
and eager efforts against him, has been re-elected to his post to carry on 
the contest thus begun, and after his re-election was followed home by a 
triumphant crowd. 

Are these most offensive Church scandals, then, to be revived and per- 
sisted in under Doctor Blomfield’s express patronage? Are we to have 
these ridiculous practices, repulsive to ail decent Protestant feeling, 
again sanctioned, countenanced, and encouraged in the bud, till their 
full-blown development inte Romanism shal! duly follow ?’—London Ex- 
aminer, April 22. 

Paris Fasutons ror May.—-Nothing proves more > eng the empire 
of fashion in France than the serenity with which she shows herself, even 
when the public mind is occupied by political events so serious, that they 
excite the attention of the whole of Europe. What does it signify that the 
cannon is fired, that every mind and every heart is turned towards the 
scene where the destiny of the East is being decided? 

Again, spring is the period for Longchamps, and is, above all, the time 
for the charming novelties of the milliners. We might mention several 
balls which have wound up the season ; but we must confine ourselves to 
the magnificent féte given at the Jardin d’Hiver, under the patronage 
of Lord and Lady Cowley, for the relief of their poor countrymen, Here 
were some most exquisite toilettes. Lace arranged in tunics, with dresses 
of pale silk underneath, appeared to be much in favour: the bodies are 
generally covered with rich lace, and fastened by clasps of real pearls on 
the shoulders, the sleeves, and chest, forming hanging ornaments. The 
head-dress worn with these tunics is composed of a row of pearls, fastened 
at the back of the head by a clasp similar to that worn in the front of the 
dress. Some ladies wore tunics of India muslin, over a petticoat of pale 
rose-colour ; and, instead of jewels, had bouquets of Alpine violets placed 
in profusion on the dress. Another remarkable costume consisted of a 
petticoat of rich pink crape, trimmed with three lace flounces, each 
flounce being headed by a plait of jet: the body was low, coming down 
in a point ; it is formed alternately of lace and jet. The sleeves were 
very short, and finished by two rows of lace of exquisite workmanship. 
Real flowers were worn in profusion in the hair, artificial flowers being no 
longer in favour. It would appear that the East, as far as concerns the 
fashion, had opened her rich jewel-case—-we saw nothing but precious 
stones and pearls. 

For evening parties we have remarked some elegant costumes, fresh as 
the spring : for example, a dress of white sarcenet, trimmed with three 
rows of forget-me-nots, printed with the leaves; flat body forming the 
point; plain sleeves, looped up with rows of myosotis; the cufls and 
wrists ornamented with handsome Valenciennes lace. Another dress was 
en grenadine, the colour blue Louise, with large squares formed by lines 
of three different blues, trimmed with three rows of flounces, edged with 
quilled ribbon, on a dress of pale rose-colour. Sarcenets and watered 
silks are worn plain. Plaid silks admit of a great variety. The petti- 
coats have returned to the greatest simplicity, and are worn quite plain. 
The body is worn rather open on the chest, and turned back with Chinese 
basquines ; the sleeves are almost Amadis at the top, but they gradually 
widen to the elbow. For such as prefer ornament, fashion sanctions the 
bows Louis XIII., which are placed at will on the bodies and on the 
skirts, with the small ornaments in velvet cut out like lace. A very sin- 
gular, as well as useful, ornament are the puffed ribbons, which have all 
the appearance of bows, are tastefully arranged, and possess the advan- 
tage of constantly retaining their form. The bonnets continue to be worn 
small, but are rather wider ; they are literally covered with lace. The 
capotes and crape bonnets are ornamented with peach-blossom flowers, or 
a bouquet of Alpine violets. 

The fashions for young ladies are beautiful novelties. Barége dresses 
are most in vogue. The skirts form three tunics; the body forms the 
point plain without basques, rather low. Grenadine is also much worn 
by young persons. The following is a very pretty dress: pink sarcenet 
plaid dress, with cherry-coloured stripes ; canezou in spotted net and 





ribbons; trimming, Valenciennes lace ; head dress, bandeaux puffed and 
turned up, accompanied by a large bow of ribbon of the same colour as 
the ribbon of the canezou. This completes a very pleasing toilette for 
young persons. 

Gossip rrom Gatuiroui. April 13h.—There is no disguising the fact 
that the French get on much better than we do. Why? Because they 
“ bully” the natives, where we try to carry our point by “soft sawder.” 
Thus, General Canrobert treats them very much “dla Kabyle,” and is 
respected accordingly. The French Commandant de Place has fixed up 
a tariff of all articles whieh the men are likely to want on the walls of the 
town, and regulates the exchanges like a local Rothschild. A Zouave 
wants a fowl; he sees one in the hand of an itinerant poultry merchant, 
and he at once seizes the bird, and, giving the proprietor a franc—the 
tariff price—walks off with the prize. The Englishman, on the contrary, 
more considerate and less protected, is left to make hard bargains, and 
generally pays twenty or twenty-five per cent. more than his ally. These 
Zouaves are first-rate foragers. You may see them ina all directions, laden 
with eggs, meat, fish, vegetables (onions), and other good things, while our 
fellows can get nothing. Sometimes our servant is sent out to cater for 
breakfast or dinner ; he returns with the usual “ Me and the colonel’s ser 
vant has been all over the town, and can get nothing but eggs ang 
onions, sir ;’’ and lo! round the corner appears a red-breeched Zouave or 
Chasseur, a bottle of wine under his left arm, half a lamb under the other, 
and poultry, fish, and other luxuries dangling round him. “I’m sure J 
don’t know how these French manages it, sir,” says the crest-fallen Mer- 
cury, and retires to cook the eggs. But the French have established a 
restaurant for their officers, and at the “‘ Auberge de l’Armée Expedition- 
naire,” close to General Bosquet’s quarters, one can get a dinner which, 
= the black bread and eggs of the domestic hearth, appears worthy of 

hilippe. 

Three of the Zouaves were shot yesterday, pursuant to the sentence of 
a regimental court-martial. Shortly after landing they had proceeded to 
pay their addresses tosome Turkish women. Two of the officers interfered 
and commanded them to desist, when the privates either struck or wounded 
them. They were at once brought to a court-martial, and the sentence of 
death passed upon them was immediately executed. 

The Governor of Gallipoli, a quiet old Turk, is dead, fairly worried to 
death by the French auxiliaries, Before the troops had been there three 
days, they had named the streets, numbered the houses, and established a 
police. The quiet routine of the good Bey’s life was broken through. He 
took to his bed, and has not survived to see the changes which threaten 
his native country. 

The 93rd Highlanders arrived on the 11th, and are regarded by the 
Turks with wonder and admiration. The Osmanili, is, I believe, a little 
scandalised at their personal appearance, for the garb of old Gaul is not 
consonant with the notions of Oriental dignity. On the arrival of the 
93rd at Gallipoli, while they were yet on the noble steamer which brought 
them, a smaller vessel came alongside. On the deck was a Pasha, or 
other Turkish dignitary, with the ladies of his household. The Highlana- 
ers, eager to salute their Eastern allies, mounted the paddle-box of their 
steamer, and from their exalted position cheered the ladies below them in 
the smaller craft. The horror of the Pasha may be imagined, and the 
auguries he drew as to the habits and manners of the Franks. 








EMBARKATION OF CavaLry ; a Scens.—The embarkation of the horses 
was not accomplished without the occurrence of many exciting scenes, in 
which were evinced the strength and terror of the horses, and the address 
and resolution of the Hussars, who, when foiled again and again in their 
attempts to fasten the sling upon their steeds, seemed never to doubt of 
success, and ultimately triumphed over all. Some were blinded by a ker- 
chief tied over their eye», others were quieted by kind words, others by 
caresses, even kisses, and in this way were seduced to submission ; but a 
few of the horses were intractable by such gentle means, and a fore foot 
held in the hands of a Hussar, or the twitch, a pole with a loop of leather 
at the end, fastened by twisting it on the upper lip or ear of the horse, re- 
duced a hot-tempered horse to the desired state. But one or two desper- 
ate encounters happened. We saw a mare raise her fore feet over the 
shoulders of a Hussar, who was holding the halter at her mouth, and 
knock him to theearth under her. He fortunately was not much injured, 
Another Hussar, while attending the last horse that was embarked, was‘ 
bit in the arm by the animal, as he was being taken into the air, and nar- 
nowly escaped making an involuntary ascent. 

The worst struggle, however, remains to be told. It was with a power- 
fal horse. We heard it belonged to the Serjeant-Major. _ His temper being 
known, the Hussars and riggers who assisted them, stood warily by as the 
sling was being applied. Three or four were at his head, smoothing the 
forehead, blinding his eyes, and holding him firmly by the halter, but the 
instant he felt the sling beneath him, he spurned it with bis hind legs, and 





rearing his fore ones, drove off all but those who held the halter, and them | 
he dragged to some distance from the shipside. He was drawa back, and 
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a second attempt was made, but with a similar s ote 
before be could be Sones a third time under “the pit pry ben time 
when there, one of his fore legs was doubled up and fastened b nee 
This operation did not tame him, but he pawed in the air with th ya 
which was free, cleaving a way before him, and the attempt bein Fe 
ure, the bound leg was liberated. Numbers of men then came rome fail. 
and one managed to fasten the twitch uponhim. The pain infli “ bi, 
the instrument seemed to doubly infuriate the animal ; he stood * fd 
hind legs, plunged forward, or kicked and reared alternately the ta 
from him all but the three men who held the two ends of the halter ang 
the twitch. His frantic motions compelled those who held the halt — 
let it go, but the third soldier stuck to his twitch with a tenacit ~ Be 
was the surprise and admiration of all who beheld the contest. At ti - 
he was borne off the ground by the horse, but he never let go on an 
horse at length stood still trembling—-mastered probably by the to _ 
of the twitch. He was led back to the centre of the sawdust, and yy 
moment or two seemed to submit to the desired operation; but as ene ¥ 
the riggers was passing behind him with the-breech cord, the terrified a " 
mal once more flung out his hooves, and, in doing so, kicked the rig cols 
the abdomen. The poor fellow staggered on one side and fell with « ite 
ous exclamation. An officer ordered him to be removed to the ret . 
office, and instantly he was taken from the spot in the arms of his mate ‘ 
We understand the hurt he received, although agonising for the time ‘ts 
not likely to be fatal. It was a bare escape with life, . dias 
After this serious accident, a long rope was procured, and a noose w 

made at one end. This was laid on the ground and the horse brought ~ 
step on it. The line was jerked and the noose was fastened on the sedi 
hind hoof. Instantly he felt the trammel, he kicked, if possible more 
violently than before, and then darted to and fro with a velocity that 
made it impossible for any one to hold the leg rope. The man with the 
twitch, however, never let go his hold on the horse’s nose, and after g ter- 
rible scene, that made the spectators fly to a distance for safety, the 
lant soldier had the satisfaction to see the animal stand exhausted, by his 
exertions. He was brought back to the ship side once more, and the rope 
fastened to the hoof was brought between his fore lip, over aud round his 
neck, and secured. By this means the horse’s power to resist was effec. 
tively diminished ; the twitch was then applied to the ear, instead of the 
nose. The effect of this treatment was magical. The horse did not stir 
while the sling was being fixed and hooked top the tekel. The signal was 
given ; the soldiers retired ; the labourers ran off with the yard ; the horse 
bounded forward twice, and then sprang into the air, with the stay rope 
at an angle of thirty deg. from the yard ; back he swung, and oscillated 
once or twice, beating the air futilely ; even that soon ceased, and in a few 
seconds he was deposited in the hold, where he was with some difficulty 
taken charge of by the dragoons below. The scene was extremely ex- 
citing, and at one moment even alarming, but the bravery and determina- 
tion of the Hussars made them superior to even the most fiery of the 
quadrupeds they had that day to deal with. Such men will be thunder- 
bolts in the hottest brunt of battle—Ezeter Gazette, 
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COLLISION BETWEEN TWO MEDITERRANEAN STFAMERS: DEATH oF An 
M.P.—It was in the night from the 24th to the 25th ult. (April), in the 
waters between Nice and Antibes, that the Sici/ia and the Ercolano came 
into collision, having at the time all their steam up. It was midnight; 
there was a heavy sea, and the weather was dark and rainy. There was 
a strong wind. It wasa time of indescribable terror and confusion. In 
less than ten minutes the Ercolano, in the hull of which the Sicilia had 
made a large opening sank. The Sicilia receivedut slight injury. The 
four boats of the Sici/ia, which were launched immediately, raved as many 
of those who were swimming as could be heard. Of all the women on 
board the Ercolano, only one was saved—Maria Ambrusano, a chamber- 
maid. She was upon deck. Sir Robert Peel also escaped by a miracle. 
His secretary and two servants perished, Among the persons who were 
lost are reckoned 36 passengers and 12sailors. A sailor and a passenger, 
who had been clinging to one of the fragments of the Ercolano, were 
picked up in the waters of Nice by a barque.—-Corriere Mercantile. 

An English passenger on board the Ercolano, who has arrived at Nice, 
gives the following account :—* After having supped with Sir Robert 
Peel, I went on deck to smoke a cigar. The night was very dark, and 
the sea exceedingly rough. I was walking backwards and forwards, and 
was astonished at not seeing any one at the helm. The captain was io 
his cabin. I perceived a light at a certain distance, ‘and I informed the 
helmsman, who made no reply. I repeated my warning with uneasiness, 
because it appeared to me that the light was coming towards us. All of 
a sudden a frightful shock was felt. The masts gave way. ‘Two sailors 
having launched a boat I got into it, and this was how I wassaved. I 
heard piercing cries, und the voices of women. A few minutes afterwards 
the Ercolano sank with all on board. I several times called Sir Robert 
Peel by his name, without receiving any answer. The Ercolano had no 
light.”,—Parlamento, of Turin. 


The wreck from which Sir Robert Peel had so providential an escape 
has proved fatal to another member of the House of Commons, Mr. Thos. 
Plumer Halsey, one of the colleagues of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton in the 
representation of Hertfordshire. Of the lamented gentleman’s party 
there were drowned five—namely, himself, Mrs. Halsey, an infant son, 
and two servants. His son and heir, a youth 14 years of age, is studying 
at Eton. The deceased was first returned for Hertfordshire in 1846 on 
High Tory principles. In 1847 he came in without opposition, and on the 
occasion of the last serious contest in 1852 he was at the head of the poll. 
Mr. Halsey was a nephew of the Archbishop of Dublin, He was born in 
1815, and married in 1839 the daughter of Colonel Johnstone, of Helton, 
who, as well as her lamented husband, has been prematurely cut off. The 
family property is very extensive, and is almost entirely situate in tbe 
county of Herts——London paper. 





SveasorG.—Three miles south-east of Elsingfors, the capital of Finland, 
rise the threatening walls of Sveaborg ; the honour of which gigantic 
work belongs to Count Augustus Ehrensvard, who is buried there. The 
building of the fortress was begun in 1749. With infinite labour, and at 
the cost of immense sums of money, d@cks were blown out of the rocks; 
deep water channels were filled up, and thus rendered impassable ; while 
walls of granite rose above the barren steeps. # 

The main fortress stands on five separate islands, viz.. Wargon, Stora 
and Lilla (the Large and Little), Ostervarto, Westersvarto, and Lennan. 
Close to these lies the Fort of Gustafsvard, strengthened by all that sci- 
ence can devise, and commanding by its guns the narrow and only inlet 
for ships of war. 

With astonishment the eye rests on those mighty walls and battlements 
—those wharfs and arsenals, which bear witness to the stupendous excr- 
tions which have been lavished upon them. Prisoners from all parts of 
Finland are confined here, while Russian ships of war are always lying at 
anchor: some, dismasted, being used as block-ships and dwelling-houses 
—others in all the proud attire of war. Gardens here and there garland 
the grey walls with green, but.fail to divest the fortress of its sombre 
aspect. 

The loss of Sveaborg may be called the loss of Finland to Swedeu ; 
for, as long as that stronghold was in the hands of its rightful owners, they 
felt secure. But the first tidings of its capitulation fell I'ke a stone on the 
hearts of the soldiers, and crashed every hope within them. It was on the 
8th of May, 1808, that the Russians sang their Te Deum at the grave of 
Ehrensvard—that the Swedish flag was struck, and the Russian eagles 
hoisted in its stead: a dark day in the annals of Swedish and Finnish 
story! 
A Gusssncersn Roast.—Amongst the choice delicacies with which the 
Digger Indians regale themselves during the summer season is the grass 
hopper roast. Having been an eye-witness to the preparation and dis- 
cussion of one of their feasts of grasshoppers, we can describe it truthfully. 
There are districts in California, as well as portions of the plaihs between 
the Sierra Nevada and the Rocky mountains, that literally swarm with 
grasshoppers, and in such astonishing numbers that a man cannot place 
his foot to the ground while walking there without crushing great num- 
bers. To the Indian they are a delicacy, and are caught and cooked in 
the following manner: A piece of ground is sought where they most 
abound, in the centre of which an excavation is made, large and deep 
enough to prevent the insect from hopping out when once in. The en- 
tire party of diggers, old and young, male and female, then surround as 
much of the adjoining grounds as they can, and with each a green bough 
in hand, whipping and. thrashing on every side gradually approach the 
centre, driving the insects before them in countless multitudes, till at last 
all, or nearly all, are secured in the pit. In the mean time smaller exca- 
vations are made, answering the purpose of ovens, in which fires are kin- 
dled, and kept up, till the surrounding earth, for a short distance, be- 
comes sufficiently heated, together with a flat stone large enough to cover 
the oven. ‘The grasshoppers are now taken in coarse bags, and after 








being thoroughly soaked in salt water for s few moments, are wmgtion 
into the oven and closed in. Ten or fifteen minutes suffice to _ “4 
when they are taken out and eaten without further preparation, and wi 


| much apparent relish, or, as is sometimes the case, reduced to powder and 


: thee but 
made into soup. And having from curiosity tasted, not of the soup, 
of the roast, really if one could but divest himself of the idea of eating an 
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She Albion. 














THOS. McMULLEN, 
Wine Merchant, No. 44 Beaver Street, New York, 
ILL rizes his friends and the Public that he has removed to the above ad- 
wot p< ay he will feel obliged by receiving their orders. 
present stock ot WINES and Foreign Spirits, consisting of Claret, Champagne, Seuterne; 


His 
Hock , and Port, Old Cognac y, London Dock, Jamaica Rum, and Hollan 
ae, oe a tbe Hnest qualities imported, and will be sold at the lowest market 


New York, May |, 184. 3m. 





GOUPIL & CO., 


Print Publishers and Artists’ Colourmen, 
No. 366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Have recently published the following Line Engravings : 

L. THE APOTHEOSIS OF THE FINE ARTS (Hemicyle de |’ Ecole des Beaux Arts), con- 
taining Portraits of more than 70 of the Great Masters in Painting, Sculpture and Architecture. 

ved in the highest style of Art, by Henrique! Dupont, after the great Fresco by De la Roche. 

Size of Plate 102 by 16 inches (without margin), printed on three sheets. Price, plain prints, 
$37 50 per set. This Plate, for which the engraver was awatded the first prize (4,000 francs) at 
the Exhibition of the French Academy in 1853, is also the only Plate Engraving for which a me- 
dal was awarded by the New York Crystal Palace. ow 

2. FAUST AND MARGARET. Engraved by A. Blanchard, after Ary Scheffer. Size 10 by 
M6 inches. Price, plain prints, $7 50. 

3. WASHINGTON CROSSING THE DELAWARE. Engraved by Girardet, after the great 
national picture by Leutze. Size 38 by 223; inches. Price, plain prints, $15 ; coloured in exqui- 
site style $25. 

The usual discount to the y 

Messrs. G. & Co. call the attention of the trade, seminaries and teachers to their rich and varied 
— at of Artists’ Materials. 


and Price Lists sent to any part of the United States or Canada. 





DRAFTS.—£1 STERLING, AND UPWARDS. 


I LL & CO., 83 South Street, New York.— 
Bowsss. oats on ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND WALES, 
. Mills & Co., Bankers, London. National Bank of Scotland. Glasgow. Bowman, Grin- 
& C6., Liverpool. Bank of Ireland, Dublin, payable at any town in Ireland. 
Pl address, post paid, 
— _— BOWMAN, GRINNELL & CO., 
Agents of the Swallow-Tail Lines of Liverpool and London Packet Ships. 
mated 83 South street, New York. 
ear REMITTANCES Per Letter will have prompt atten'ion, and be forwarded as directed. 
Persous wishing to secure passage to or from Liverpool and London, can do so by applying as 
above. mar, 


. 





EMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AN 
ALES.—BILLS OF THE BANK OF CHARLESTON on the BANK OF LIVER 
POOL in Sums of £1 and apwards, negotiable at any of the Banks in the United Kingdom. 


For Sale by ENTER & CO 


Cc 
Oct8—6ms. cor. Old Slip and Water Street, New York 





. AUGUSTUS HEWARD, 
PRODUCE AND STOCK BROKER, 
MONTREAL, C. BE. 
REFERENCE IN LONDON. 
Messrs. Giyn, Mitts & Co., Bankers. 
REFERENCES. 
Hon. Peter MoGri1, 
President of the Bank of Montreal. 
A. Siupson, Ese., 
Cashier of the Bank of Montreal. 
Messrs. Gitmour & Co., 
Merchants, Montreal 
Messrs, LemesurierR Roots & Co., Merchants, Montreal. 


Hons. Jonn Beverty Rosson, 
Chief Justice of Upper Canada, Toronto. 
Wwaiau H. Rosson, vom 
Deputy Com. eral, Montreal. 
Giz GeorcGe Simpson, 
Gov. Hon. Hudson Bay Co., Montreal. 


Jane 4—It. 





DELLUO’S BISCATINE, FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


ss excellent and healthy substance has now been in use for more than three years, and is 
now pronounced by those who have employed it, as the healthiest and most easily digested 
food that can be given to children. It is invigorating, and prevents any derangement of the bow- 
eis, as it does not sour on the stomach, as it occurs with so many of the articles daily employed in 
families. Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, by 
DELLUC & CO., Chemists. 


581 Broadway, and 250, 4th Avenue, cor. 20th Street. 


N. B. Just received from London, the genuine A. BARCLAY’S WAX NIGHT LIGHTS, to 
burn it hours. sepl0—3m. 





TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB. 


N CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that 
invaluable remedy, being at once palatable, safe and efficacious. 


Tarrant’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia has become very 


complaint gives rise, it is an 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient.—In all cases of irritation or acid- 
fity of the stomach, heart-burn and costiveness, it has invariably proved a medicine of great utility. 


Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JOHN A. TARRANT, 
_ (Successor to James Tarrant,) Druggist, 
No. 278 Greenwich St., Cor. of Warren, N. Y. 


Green, Eugene Dupuy, John Milhau, Dullue & Co., 


For sale 
en Broad d, Flushing, L. I. 


by Rushton, Glark & Co., T. T. 
y end by Oh ts & Bivodz 








THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
ww? INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at enite as low a rate of pre- 
mium to the Office. 


as 

Policies will be , entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his first pre- 
mium, or at future period, to borrow upon interest to the extent of one-half of the annual pay- 
tmaent tuwie—without any responsibility or guarantee personal or otherwise; nor will the policy (the 

escarity) be required to be lodged with the society, as each loan will be endorsed thereon. 

“the assured can at any time present his policy and demand of the Society an immediate payment 
of one half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 
values. 


Applicants are not ch 


for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Ageucies are establish: 


throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
Clement Tabor, | John Moss, 
ft J. Leander Starr. 
. T. Volley Grattan. 
Thomas Nicoll, 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
B. Holmes, A. La Roeque, E. R. Fabre, Wm, Lunn, Rev 
J. Flanagan, Theo. Hart, Henry Judah. . 
Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. OC. Kinnear, Hon. 
8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 


§ R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hen. J. H. Gray, 
ose W. Jack. 


eee tee eeee 


Halifax N.S. ......... 


%. Jobn, N. B. 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 


‘ H. W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Nead, Hon. C, 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, . { F. Bennett, N. Stabb. 4 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
JAMES B, M. CHIPMAN, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier, 
Office—MonTREAL. 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


D32275 OX THE ABOVE BANK, also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and the 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, forsale b 

LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 74 Breodway. 

Those drafts may be obtained by application at any of the offices of the American E.cpress 

Pullen, Virgil & Co., and Harnden & Co's Philadelphia Express. 


THE EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
450 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal. 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 
Ts leading principles of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of Promium for each 
class of risk—Annusl Division of profits. 
The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to time, 
such rates of Premiums as the natureof the risk may justify. 
ith this view an annual investigatien will be made info each class of risk, and a return of one 
. or fifty per cent. of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers whose Policies 

have in force for three years. . 

The Insured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Assurance Society, and entitled aceording 

@ the plan of the ee f toa return of half the profits. 

are estab! throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 

A. ©. Barctar, Esq., Chairman. 
Frepericx Morais, Esa. 
Cuas. Taos. Sewarp, Ese. 
Joun Suaw, Esa. 

Francis F. Woopnovss, Ese. 

Wits H. Preston, Esq., Secretary. 

sen, 





Epucnp S. Sywezs, Esq. 
Ciemwent TABOR, Esq. 
Tuomas West, Esq. 


Cuaries Benwert, Esq. 
Hues Crort, Ese. 
Joun Moss, Ese. 


Hewer Eve, Esq. Tuomas Wittiams, Esq. 


ANKERS. 
Messrs. Giyyx, Muss & Co. 
Messas. CaRpAe, ILirre & Russe.t, Solicitors. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


Wm. Lunn, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothingham, Hon, 
W. Morris, Benj. Holmes, J. G. McKenzie, E. R. Fabre, A. 
J. Galt, Theodore Hart. 


J. Tremain, Hon. 8. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. Pryor, J. 
Strachan. 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 


R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. 
Thurgar. ° 


Montreal.......... Sian 


&., John, N. B..........-- 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
J. J. Grieve, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prouse, W. M. 
Barnes. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
Hon. T. H. Haviland, F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson, Hon. 
Oharlottetown, P. E. Isiand.. { Charles Henley, Thomas Dawson. ‘ 
L. W. Gall, Agent. 


FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies, 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MONTREAL. 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON AND AMERICA. 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 182). ‘ 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 


Bt. John’s, Newfoundland,... 





pa COMPANY offers the following, among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS 

Low rates of insurance without profits. 

Loans granted on policies. 

Halt of premium may remain on loan. 

No extra charges for crossing the Atlantic. 

The security of a large capital. 

California, Australia, and special risks taken. 

Premiums can be taken quarterly. 

Large bonuses on policies on the mutual scale. 


NEW YORK REFEREES. 


His Excellency HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of the State of New York. 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H. B. M. Consul. 
tephen Whitney, Esq. Henry Grinnell, Esq. 
James Gallatin, Esq. Hon, Judge Campbell. 
Samuel Wetmore, Esq. John Oryder, Esq. 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
JOHN C. CHEESMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 East lth St. 
GEO. M. KNEVITT, General Agent for the United States. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


HE ASSURANCE OF LIFE is a subject to which but a small proportion of those chiefly 
requiring its protection give their careful attention. 
The parent—whatever station he may hold—upon whose present exertions a wife and children 
depend for their future maintenance, is the type of the great majority of those who may read this 
notice. e@ may be striving by steady labour and watchful economy to aceumulate sufficient means 
to render them in some degree independent, but what guarantee has he that the needful time will 
be given for the accomplishment of this purpose, that he shall even add the savings of another year 
to those of the present! Cannot most men recall some sad examples of the distress caused by the 
failure of such well-intended plans by premature death ! 

Life Assurance is the only means by which the certain attainment of this object can be secured. 
By its aid and no other a man can secure for his family, immediately upon his death, the utmost 
amount of the savings of a lifetime, and at the yearly cost (during bis own life or a term of years) 
of the sum he wishes to set aside. 

To spread this most admirable system amongst Canadians, to encourage its general adoption by 
the thousands to whom it would bring present peace of mind, and in the hour of death untold com- 
ort, was the purpose for which 
THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 

was established ; its progress has been most satisfactory, upwardsof 1,100 Policies having been 

in five years, assuring nearly £500,000, and although of compavelivery recent formation, its 
Directors have had the true gratification of witnessing the benefits tiowing from its establishment. 
Upwards of £8,000 has been ler upon fourteen claims, chiefly for the support of those who require 
it most, the widow and the children deprived of him upon whom they depended for their support. 
The officers have laboured to extend its usefulness, both by advertisements and the free distribu- 
tion ef publications, as well as by the exercise of personal influence and example, but all are not 
met with at the happy moment when they might be disposed to listen to*the friendly voice of 
warning, and therefore it is hoped that this notice may induce many who need it most to reflect 
upon their duty ‘‘ to those of their own house,’’ and lead them without further solicitation to se- 
cure its valuable protection. 

in claiming for ‘‘ THE CANADA”? a decided preference the Directors rely upon what they con- 
sider to be indisputable grounds, viz : economy of expenditure and a high rate of interest, local man- 
agement and the investment of its accumulating surplus in this Province, thus combining the chief 
reasons which rendsr one Life Office superiorfto another, with those which must speak home to all 
who are interested in the prosperity of Canada, and inducing many to select this office upon public 
grounds irrespective of personal advantage. 

The two first reasons justify the Directors in offering with perfect prudence rates of assurance 
materiallv more advantageous than those of any other office now represented in the Province. 

As an instance of the charges of management of offices having Branches in Canada, they notice 
that a British office of six years standing has in effecting in the whole a fewer number of Policies 
than the ‘‘ Canada’’ expended, 3or 4 times as much money ; and another, in its twelfth year, ac- 
knowledges the outlay in the year of £15,967 sterling. These are not alluded’ to with any desire to 
injure these or other trans-colonial Companies, but solely to corroborate the assertion that the ex- 

s of ‘‘ The Canada”’ are low, beyond any comparison with the best managed offices, 

It must also be a matter for serious thought that the whole Colonial busi now tr cted with 
British or American offices could be effected through ‘‘ The Canada’’ at the sa to the assured 
of all the heavy charges of management thereon, as the additional interest upon the accumulated 
monies (now drawn from the Province) would more than counterbalance the slight increase of ex- 
pense such an increase of business would cause to ‘‘ The Canada.”’ 

Residents in any portion of the British Provinces or the Northern States of the Union, can effect 

by correspondence with the undersigned, or by application to the nearest local Agent. 

Annuities and endowments are granted, Life Interests and Reversiong, purchased, and Monies 

eceived in Deposit or for accumulation at from 5 to 6 per cent interest. 

For further inf ion, Pr , Reports, or Tables of Rates, apply by mail to 

THOS. M. SIMONS, Secretary, 
38 King St., Hamilton, C. W. 


J. Phillips Phenix, Esq. 
John H. Hicks, Esq. 

















NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON, 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“A Saving Bank ror THe WIDOW AND THE OxPHanN,”’ 
this Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
4 Guarantee Fund of $100,000. . 


{a United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK in accordance with the State Law, will receive proposals for Insurance on 
sous 66 Se General Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at their different Agencies 
throughout 


Persons going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALTA insured at a moderate extra premium, 
The Lecal Board of Directors meet every Wednesday for transaction of current business. 
Modical Examiners in d daily at 1 o'clock, P. M 

Pamphiets setting forth the advantages of this Company can be bad at the office, No. s 





Wall 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 


C. E. Habicht, 

F. ©. Tucker, 

A. G, Stout 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
Robert J. Dillou, 
Caleb Barstow. 


James Boorman, 
Jobn J. Palmer, 
John G. Holbrooke, 

Daniel Parish, 

Paul Spofford. | 
Heury Ludlam, 
. BANKERS: 

The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York, 
SOLICITOR: 

ROBERT J. DILLON 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 

DE. 8. 8. KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER 


C, E. HABICHT, General Agent. 
LIFE INSURANCE. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
No. 56 Wall Street, New York. 


RE NOW PREPARED, in addition to the Fire Insurance Business, to take up that of LIFE 
SINSURANCE in its various branches, and invite the attention of t e public 4 their propo- 
eals for effecting spompuaee. on lives and granting of annuities. Their Tables of Rates have been ad- 
fusted on the most equitable scale, and it is believed, will be found lower than those of other Com- 
ies ; whilst their large capital and reserved fund, together with the personal responsibility of 
shareholders, offer a guarantee of security unparalleled in this country. Pamphlets contain - 
tog rs of Rates, and wy information relating to the ae ma: had at the office. 
om Company is one msure to the extent of TWENT TiVE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
The authorised Capital of the Cemoeny is Two Millions of Pounds, or Ten Mil- 
apital, and Surplus and Reserved Funds, nearly THREE 
- sum, now amounting to nearly half a million of dollars, 
this country. All losses will be paid hers, 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK, 
Jauzs Brown, Esq., Chairman 
FRanois Correnet, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 


Esq | ara GaitLarn, Jr., Esq. | 0. W. Faser, Esq. 
Eq. 


The Merchants’ Bank, New York. 
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Avex. Hamuton, Jr.,) Esq. 
Wiuuam 8. Wermore, Req. Jeeuen Sowa, 
nal an ome REFEREES. 
ALEXANDER osacs, M.D. Austin I 
ALFRED Pxui, Resident Secretary. = Sones, AD. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION Co. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the PRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com- 
mander, and the UNION, R. Adams, commander, will leave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1853. on tne following days : 
NEW YORK. 
Franklin........ 1854. 
Ws 64.5 00s 01 ueeed 
Franklin 


HAVRE. 
Pramkiin.... scscsee 3 


April 
X Union 


NS vs bist voweie.e 
_ Rag RRA 
Sr 
Union, ... 

Franklin 


Franklin 
Union x 
Franklin........ porate 


PP both ways. 


These steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur- 
passed, either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat. Their accommodations for 
passengers are of the most approved kind. 

Stopping at Southampton Poth going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding to Lon- 
don advantages over any other route, in the economy of time and money. 

Price of Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, first class,...... 
“ ‘& “ “ “ “ “ “ second class,... ‘ac 
I GIN 3: 000 cooks 
% second alass........f. 
No passage secured until paid for. An experienced surgeon on board. 
All letters and newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 


For freight or passage apply to 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway. 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Agent, Havre. 
CROSKEY & CO., Agents, Sonthampton. 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & Co., Agents, Paris, 


} 

2 | 
a) 
1 





ing at Southampt 


from Havre or Southampton to New York, 
“ ee a) o “ o “ “ 








EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The ui 
verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships as follows: 

CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2,125 tons, Capt. William Wylie. 

cITy OF GLASGOW, 1610 tons, Capt. Morrison. 

cITy OF PHILADELPHIA, 2,200 tons, Capt. Robert Leitch, 

CITY OF BALTIMORE, 2,200 tons, Capt. Leitch. 

FROM PHILADELPHIA, FROM LIVERPOOL, 

City of Manchester, , . meri June %, 1854. | City of Manchester. .Wednesday, May 10, 1854. 
ear, .....,caneneey 1, ** ii eee sad 
City of Manchester, .. . Saturday, July 22, City of Manchester. , Wednesday, J » * 
City of Philadelphia,. Saturday, Aug. 5, City of Philadelphia Wednesday, July 2’ te 

a RATES OF PASSAGE. 

ADELPHIA, FROM LIVERPOOL, 

Saloon after. Staterooms ...... .$90 | Saloon after Staterooms ., . 
midship . 65 midship 
forward 


ut June 7, 


“ 


“ee 


.. forward .. ‘O55. O04 bbb S00. 066 es 
lncluding Steward’s fees, 
THIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS. 


A limited number of third class - 
Use a with provisions. Payne he Philadelphia, and $40 from 
Certificates of passage will be issued hi h ends 
at corresponding a s ere to parties who are desirous of bringing out their fri 

An experienced surgeon will be carried on each ship. 

Small drafts drawn at sight on England and Ireland 


All Goods sent to the agents in Philadelphia and Liverpool, will be forwarded with economy 


and despateb. 
For freight or prasage apply to SAMUEL SMITH, Agent, 
‘alnut Street, Philadelphia. 


17 
or, RICHARDSON, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 


N.B.—When the arrans 8 are completed, and sufficient cood: 
other steam vessels will proceed to Baltimore, ca’ foods offer, one of the above or 


21 eas 
\ er 








lling at Norfi Virgini 
Chesapeake, going or returning. : rfolk, Virginia, or other ports on the 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STHAMERS. 
The Ships comprising this line are 


The ADRIAT 


ships having been built by contract expressly for Government service, 

thelr constoustion, 0s ales ts their coginss, to ones cuengte and speed, 
fons for p sare lled for eleg and comfort. 

Price of passage from New York to Liverpool, in first cabin, $120; in second do. 

sive use of extra size state rooms, $300. From Liverpool to New York, £30 and £20. 
An surgeon ed to each ship. 
No berths can be secured until paid for. 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM LIVERPOOL. 


These 
taken in 








Wednesday, 
Wednesday, 
Wednesday, 
Wednesday, 
Wednesday, 


. November, ....1 
. November J 
December 





a.) 

. ve oe AB, 
o08 December., ,.27 
For freight or passage apply to 

EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 

KE. G. ROBERTS & CO., 18 King’s Arms Yard, London. 

J. MONROE & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris, 

GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre. 


The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, Jewelry, 


= stones or metals, unless bills of lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof exp 
therein. 


pre 
ressed 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 


FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage ..........++.++++.-8120 | Second Cabin Passage......... 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
$100 | Second Cabin Passage......... 
&@> The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 


Chief Cabin Passage.... 


Captains 
ATADIA,.. co. ccceceseceee oo» Sms. 
Ps 0.6 Hh.0.00496.06.0000605 Japt. pF POM, 000 cece ccvccetece 
Asia, ., Capt. E. G. Lorr. | Canada,........... oe 
BIER, 5 06.000 00586 vs Swbated Sapt. HARRISON 


Captains. 
-..-Capt. Lerron, 
. Oapt. Saannon, 

... Capt. Stows, 
Fe AS 69. 908:00s 0000-058 08 ..-Capt. Lane 


. These vessels carry a clear White light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—red on por? 
Ow. 


WG. | AaRTOM,.. coccccccce 


From 
Africa, ........00000.-New York 
Canada........ 


See 


Wednesday... 
Wednesday .. 
«+ ee. » Wednesday,. oe 
Wednesday....... 
Wednesday 
oe cee oe WEdMOSdAY, ... se eeeeeee. Une 


17th 1854. 
24th * 
Bist 

7th 

lath 

2ist 


pew ETL 

Arabia 
Berths not secured until paid for. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew: 

Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof 


expressed. 
For freight or passage, apply to E, CUNARD 
4 Bowling Green. 





NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON,........-Capt. E. M. Fitch. | HERMANN,............+.-Capt. E. Higgins, 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 


Proposep Dates or Satting—1854. 
From New York. 

Washington. ..............+.-Saturday, Jan. 
Hermann .... ... «++ «e+ «+++ maturday, Feb, 
Washington .. +... Saturday, March 
Hermann, .....+..+eeeee0+. Saturday, April 
Washington, .........+..+... Saturday, May 
Hermann, ........+0+eee0++. Saturday, June 
Washington ..........+0+.. +. Saturday, July 
Hermann, .......+e0+e+e0+.. Saturday, Aug. 
Washington, .........-...... Saturday, Sept. 
Hermann. ........+.se.+0+.. Saturday, Oct. 
Washington ..... eres > —“S & 
TREMOR, 60.000 cc ccesece ooo. Maturday, Dec. 8, .. 200 000 OO 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 


Washington Wednesday, March 1| Washington... ... Wednesday, Aug. 
Hermann......... Wednesday, March 29} Hermann ......,.. Wednesday, Sept 
Washington... ... Wednesday, April 26, Washington... .,. Wednesday, Oct. 
Hermann Wednesday, May 24| Hermann........ Wednesday, Nev. 8 
Washington Wednesday, June 21) Washington Wednesday, Dec. 6 
Hermann ,....... Wednesday, July 19] Hermann , Wednesday, Jan. 8 
Stopping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding to Lon- 
don and Havre the advantages over any other route in the economy both of time and money. 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $120 ; first 
cabin, lower saloon, $100 ; second do., b 
All Letters and News; or must pass through the Post Office. 
No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. 
An experenced surgeon is attached to each steamer. 


For freight or passage apply to 

a C. H. SAND, 26 South st., New York. 
©. A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen. 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampton. 
WM. ISELIN, Havre. 


- 


Jan. 22—1 year. 





FOR BERMUDA AND ST. THOMAS. 


HE ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIP “* CURLEW,”’ W. Saxrson, Commander.—This 
fine new Steamship will sail for the above Islands on 
Wednesday June 7, 1854. | Friday...........+. July 7, 1854. 
MemGay .c. ccvccceccccccss ARs, ™ Thursday. ... 0.0 oes coe e+ss BOpt I, 
The CURLEW has just been built on the Clyde expressly for the service between New York 
and St. Thomas. She has a lofty poop deck, and great care has been taken to give her good ven- 


tilation. 85 00 


Passage Money to Bermuda. ...........e0+00s0% . 
J . 70 00 


Do. do. St. Thomas, .....sessececescoves 


% 1 
Fer Freight or Passage, apply to E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green, New York, 








LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursdfy of every week throughout 
oie toll wing shi ing the li der tl mcy of the subscribers, are in- 
1e following ships, composing the line of packets under the age y 
tended hereafter to sail from New York and fom London on the following Thursdays throughout 
the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers &5 usual, viz : 


Days of Sailing from 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from y' tne oony 


New York. 

Devonshire,..H.R. Hovey, | Aprill, .. July 30,... Nov. May 20,... 
Northumberland, J M Lord, | April13.., Aug 1l1,... Dec. June 1,. 

Victoria,....E. Champion, | April 25.;. Aug 23,... Dee. June 13... 
Marg’ t. Evans, . .. 1. Pratt, . Sept. 4,... Jan. June 25... 
Southampton; E. G. Tinker, .,. Sent. 16,... Jan. July 7.... 
Hend’k Hudson, 8. Warner, .. Sept. 28,... Jan. July 19.... 
Ocean Queen, R. Griswold, “Oct. 10,... Feb. 7.| July 31... 
Amer’n Eagle, R H Moore, "Oct. 22,....Feb. 19, | Aug 12... " = 
Palestine, (New) **" Nov. 3,...Mar. 3,| Aug 24... i =F 
Amazon, (New) July 18... Nov. Sept 4... . 8, 


7. . 15. 
9. 
21. 
2. 
14. 
26. 


- 1T,..- 
29, 


15,.) | Mar. 15. et 
These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigator® 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of ae ere Coreen eee 
The price for cabin is now fixed at $75, outward, for eac ult, without wines 
tiquere, Neither the captains nor owners of these — will be r msible for letters, parcels. 
of packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor, Apply to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 
EB. E. MORGAN, and 
ALEX’R WILEY, 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 


—— 


bro South street, N. ¥ 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and 
1st of each month, as follows :— 
New York. 


Ist January ...-eeeeerees 
lst May. 

Ist September .....-esesceees 
1st February. 

Ist June... 

lst October, 

Bot Mazel . oc ccscecccccccgecccocces 
Ist July... 
Ast November ,.....ccccecsececccces 
Ist April .....0... 


New York on the 
Havre. 


ST. DENIS, eressocecs 
Follansbee, master, beyesiee 
ST. NICHOLAS, 
Bragdon, master. 
16th April. 
16th August. 
16th December. 


MERCURY, New Clipper.) 
Conn, master. 


16th May. 
WILLIAM TELL, 16th September. 
Willard, master. 16th January. 


com: 
They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the 
fort eA conveniende of passengers, and commanded by men of experience in the trade. The price 


is $100, without wines or liquors. 
“Bocas aunt to the subscribers will be forwarded free from any char Low oe 
sates Kel Pearl street. 
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W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE, No. 10, PARK PLACE, 











